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Outside 


There are lots of Sales-opportunities 
for this National No. 801 Garage Door Set 


Right in your own neighborhood or town, many new garages will be 
erected, together with new homes. A great majority of these garages 
will be comparatively inexpensive ones. Their owners will want good 
hardware on them, and the more reasonable it is the better they will be 


satisfied. 
National Garage Door Set No. 801 is manufactured particularly for these 


medium-priced garages. It is well made in every last detail and contains 
the best of high grade material. In appearance it leaves nothing to be 


desired. 

But the point making it most salable is its low price—the result of 
large volume production and our direct-to-you method of distribution. 
No door set on the market equals it in quality yet sells at such ‘a low 


price. 


Order a stock of these National No. 801 Garage Door Sets. There will be 
many calls for just such sets. 


National Manufacturing Co. 


Sterling, Illinois 
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The Cost of Doing Business 


Figured on the Selling Price—The Right Way to Figure Profits 


The following table shows the percentage which must be added to cost to effect a given percentage of profit on the 


selling price: 


























"ES emis “Gon ig tee G6 re  Ge)|6lfe ie |e 6a be 
5% 4% % 16.28% 14% 25% 20% 40% 28% % 66% % 40% 
7% 7 16% 144% 26.58 21 42.86 30 70 41 

10 9 17.65 15 28.21 22 45 31 75 42% 

13.11 10 19.05 16 29.88 23 50 3314 80 4414 

12.36 11 20.00 16% 31.58 24 53.85 35 85 46 

12% 11% 20.49 17 3344 25 55 35% 90 4714 

13.63 12 21.96 18 35 26 60 37% 100 50 

14.94 13 23.46 19 37% 27% 65 394 

Table for Figuring Net Profits 
If your cost of doing business figured on sales is represented by one of the percentages on top line 
And you mark your goods at one of the percentages above delivered cost as shown in left hand column 
Your percentage of net profit is represented by the figure at the junction of the two columns 

% 10% 11% 12% 18% 14% 15% 16% 17% 18% 19% 20% 21% 22% 28% 24% 25% 

25 10 9 8 q 6 5 4 3 2 1 00 i1tLoss 2Loss 8Loss 4 Loss 5 Loss 

33% 15 14 13 12 11 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 00 

40 18% 17% 16% 15% 14% 138% 12% 11% 10% 9% 8% 744 6% 5% 44, 344 

50 23% 22% 21% 20% 19% 18% 17% 16% 15% 14% 13% 12% 11% 11% 9'% 8% 

60 27% 26% 25% 24% 23% 22% 21% 20% 19% 18% 17% 16% 15% 14% 13% 12% 

75 3264 819 3084 29% 288¢ 2784 265% 259% 246% 239 22% 2184 20% 1984 1887 17% 

100 40 39 38 37 36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 








Explanation—If your cost of doing business is 15 per cent of your gross sales and you mark a line at 25 per cent above cost, 
If your cost of doing business is 18 per cent and you mark a line 


your net profit is 5 per cent on sales—as shown in the diagram. 


at 60 per cent above cost, your profit is 19% per cent on sales. 


Table for Finding the Selling Price of Any Article 











Cost NET PER CENT PROFIT DESIRED 

to Do 
Business 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 20 25 30 35 40 50 
15% 84 83 82 81 80 79 78 77 76 75 74 73 72 71 70 65 60 55 50 45 35 
16% 83 82 81 80 719 78 77 76 75 74 73 72 71 70 69 64 59 54 49 44 34 
17% 82 81 80 79 78 77 76 75 74 73 72 71 70 69 68 63 58 53 48 43 33 
18% 81 80 79 78 77 76 75 74 73 72 71 70 69 68 67 62 57 52 47 42 32 
19% 80 79 78 77 76 7% 14 78 72 T1 %T7 69 G68 67 G6 61 S6 51 4 41 «31 
20% 19 78 7 7 7 7 73 72 71 #70 69 68 67 66 65 60 55 50 45 40 £30 
21% 18 7 #7 7 7 #7 72 71 «#70 #69 68 67 G66 65 64 59 54 49 44 $39 29 
22% 17 #7 7% 77 78 72 T71 7 69 #68 67 66 65 64 G6 58 538 48 48 38 2 
23% 76 #7 74 #738 $72 #71 «470 69 #=+68 #67 G6 65 64 68 62 57 52 47 =%42 37 27 
24% 75 74 73 72 71 70 69 68 67 66 65 64 63 62 61 56 51 46 41 36 26 
25% 74 738 $72 7 70 69 68 #67 %66 65 64 68 62 61 60 55 650 45 40 385 = 25 








RULE 


Divide the cost (invoice price with freight added) by the 
figures in the column of “‘net rate per cent profit desired’ on the 
line with per cent it cost you to do business. 


EXAMPLE 
TED WEMOR COG. . occ ccccdeccceccedeceestcccerereccsees $60.00 
MUMEEE eck ccd ccceccebvecteveresatereckewnccenkeeetes 1.20 
$61.20 
You desire to make a net profit of............++.. 5 per cent. 
It costs you to do DUSINESS. 2... cc ccscccsccccccces 19 per cent 


71 


Take the figures in column 5 on line with 19 which is 76 
76 | — | $80.52 = the selling price 


~~ 400 
380 


~~ 200 
152 





The percentage of cost of doing business and profit are figured 
on selling price. 
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By Saunders Norvell 


Chapter I—St. Louis in the Early Eighties 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 


S this story will re- 
volve around the city 
of St. Louis, Mo., it 


may not be out of 
place to start these articles 
with a sketch of the city and 
its life as it appeared to me 
in 1881, when as a boy in 
my teens, I started my hard- 
ware career by getting a job 
with The Simmons Hard- 
ware Company. As I said in 
the introduction, I will at- 
tempt to write my thoughts and impressions as they 
were at the time that places, events or persons are de- 
scribed. Therefore, as I draw the picture of St. Louis 
of that day, I must request you to remember that you 
are asked to see the city through the eyes of a youth 
whose travels had consisted of only one or two trips by 
a steamboat from St. Louis to New Orleans and return. 
Of course, looking back after forty years, I realize how 
crude was the city of that day. I realize how crude 
was the life in all western American cities, and, allow 
me to add, I also realize how raw and green was the 
young man, who at that time did not see any crude- 
ness in his surroundings! 


St. Louis in the Eighties 


The St. Louis of the early eighties was typical in 
many respects of other western and southwestern 
cities, but in some particulars it was entirely original 
and different from these other places. 

Our story opens just seventeen years after the close 
of the Civil War. I knew a number of negroes work- 
ing as servants who had been slaves. My own family 
and relatives had been slave owners. I speak of this 
to impress upon the younger generation the tre- 
mendous changes that have taken place in this coun- 
try in just one generation. 

At this time a good deal of the conversation that 
I heard was about the War. There was still bitter- 
ness between the North and the South. I distinctly 
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Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 


Shakespeare. 


remember having persons pointed out to me as “d—d 
Yankees,” and, I remember, I looked at them, expect- 
ing to see horns and a pointed tail concealed about 
their persons! Probably there was more feeling in 
St. Louis at the end of the War than in almost any 
other city in the country because, while St. Louis has 
always been considered a Southern city, those who 
managed to control the destinies of the city at the 
beginning of the War had thrown St. Louis into the 
Northern ranks. The majority of St. Louis families 
were divided, some having gone into the Southern 
armies while others had joined the Northern forces. 
My people were all Southern sympathizers. Several 
of our family were killed in the war, so as a youth 
in the city of St. Louis I read with much sentiment 
about the poetry of Father Ryan and others regard- 
ing “the lost cause.” All the friends of our family at 
this period were also Southerners. In our homes were 
steel engravings—one of the popular forms of art at 
this time—of General Lee, “Stonewall” Jackson and 
other Confederate heroes. 

Transportation in the city consisted of bob-tail cars 
drawn by one horse or one mule. Later there was 
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“Transportation consisted of bob-tail cars’ 
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“There were long, solid rows 
of brick houses each exactly 
alike” 


a great step forward when the cars were increased in 
size and were drawn by two horses. As a result 
of this slow transportation, the city was built in very 
compact form. There were long solid rows of brick 
houses each exactly alike. My family lived in one of 
these three-story houses. Only the very opulent lived 
in double houses and possessed a lawn about their 
places. Very few persons owned horses and carriages, 
and to live in a double house and own a horse and 
carriage was the sign manual of great wealth and 
social prestige. In the winter these street cars were 
not heated. They were, however, filled with hay and 
travelers kept their feet warm by burying them in 
this hay. The driver of the bob-tail street car, how- 
ever, was very polite and attentive to the inhabitants. 
He stopped anywhere when signaled. It was a com- 
mon thing in the afternoon when some prominent 
citizen came home “loaded” for the driver of one of 
these cars to stop, wrap his reins around the brake 
and then escort the prominent citizen up the steps of 
his home, pull the front door bell and leave him there 
to be taken in by his admiring family. This sight 
was so common that it attracted hardly any attention. 


Bars and Barber Shops 


The barrooms and barber shops in those days were 
like fairy palaces. They were decorated with many 
mirrors and with frescoed ceilings. Whiskey was ex- 
ceedingly cheap and to get drunk, as I remember it 
in those days, wag not only no disgrace but was taken 
as a matter of course. There was hardly a family of 
any distinction that did not have its drunken members. 
On several occasions I remember visiting young ladies 
in one of these houses in long brick rows when the 
mother or one of the servants would come to the draw- 
ing room door and carefully close it. Then we would 
hear the deep breathing and the scraping along the 
wall as the head of the house was pushed and pulled 
up the narrow staircase to his bedroom on the second 
floor. On such occasions the young lady of the house 
would talk fluently and rapidly in order to drown the 
sounds from the hall, but no one thought very much 
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of it, because the same performance was a common 
thing in most of the homes. I dwell upon this sub- 
ject of the great amount of drinking of that day in 
order to mark the change which had taken place even 
before the enactment of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Now, of course, the palatial saloon has passed away, 
and, with the advent of the safety razor and self- 
shaving, the palatial barber shops of those days have 
also become a memory. 

At this period the great steamboat traffic on the 
Mississippi River was waning. In my boyhood in 
St. Louis I have seen great Mississippi River steam- 
boats lined up four abreast for a mile along the river 
front, but the railroads had paralleled the rivers and 
in their competition with lower rates and shorter time 
had driven this picturesque steamboat traffic from the 
face of the waters. 


Beards, Boots and Tobacco 


For the ten years following the close of the Civil 
War, silk hats, beards, boots and tobacco chewing were 
the fashion, but about the time of which I am writing 
the silk hat was passing away as a daily habit and 
was used only on formal occasions. Beards were being 
trimmed and the goatee was usually in evidence. 
Goatees hung on for a long time. The colonels from 
the South parted with them with great reluctance. 
Boots also were very slow in disappearing. In St. 
Louis at that time there were famous bootmakers, and 
it was a common thing for citizens to pay from $20 
to $25 for a pair of boots. These fancy dress boots 
were a refinement of the earlier kind that were only 
used because of the mud. The well-to-do city merchant 
did not stuff his trousers in his boots, but wore his 
trousers over them. In every bedroom of the period, 
both in hotels and in private houses, the iron boot- 
jack was a necessary article of furniture, and an as- 
sortment of boot-jacks at that period was a part of 
every wholesale and retail stock of hardware. I re- 
member distinctly that in our house we had several 
boot-jacks made to resemble an enormous beetle. There 
were two great eyes, and the antennae served as a part 
of the jack to take the heel of the boot. Later I found 
that this particular style of boot-jack was a very 
popular seller. o 

I also observed that in those days it was a very 
common thing for middle-aged gentlemen to have their 





Beetle boot-jack of the period—a big seller in 
hardware circles in the eighties 


hair and mustaches dyed. I noticed this because fre- 
quently on Sundays at church I observed that some 
of the deacons had much darker mustaches and goatees 
than on Saturdays! 

It seemed to me that everybody in those days was 
“affiliated” with some church. Our family were strong 
Presbyterians, and we children regularly attended 
Sunday School and other Sunday and weekly church 
functions. In fact, as I look back, the church life of 
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those days was a very major part of the lives of most 
of the people in the city. The head of the family might 
get drunk and play poker during the week, but on 
Sunday morning he marshalled his family into the 
family pew, took the outside seat himself and, if he did 
not pass the plate, deposited a dollar bill in it with the 
pride of one who is grasping the opportunity to lend 
to the Lord. As a boy I checked off the amount of 
the contributions, and I always thought it was rather 
tight of some of the members of the congregation 
when they passed in their contributions in sealed en- 
velopes! Every now and then there was a church 
conference and the various members of the congrega- 
tion took ministers to live with them during this con- 
ference. Conference week was rather a hard one for 
the children of the family, because we had many 
prayers and we would all have to kneel down and rest 
our elbows on the seats of our chairs while we prayed. 





“—we would all have to kneel down and rest our 
elbows on the seats of our chairs” 


While the minister was praying our parents would 
surreptitiously shake their fingers at us if our conduct 
was not seemly. 

Our streets were made of what was known as maca- 
dam. This meant that a wagon drawn by two mules 
would arrive at a hole in the street, the flooring of the 
wagon would be opened by moving some of the planks, 
and a lot of limestone rock would fall through and fill 
the hole. There were no steam rollers. The hill made 
by this rock would in time be worn down by the pass- 
ing traffic. I can remember that in wet weather these 
macadam streets were a sea of limestone mud, while 
in hot, dry weather the wind blew white limestone dust 
up and down the streets and into the long rows of 
brick houses. 


Golf and Tennis Unknown 


In those days there were no country clubs, no tennis, 
no golf, no electric lights, no telephones, no stenog- 
raphers, no typewriters, no card index systems, no 
loose-leaf ledgers, no electric cars, no automobiles, no 
moving pictures, no radio outfits and only very crude 
elevators in the business houses. Hotels and shops 
had no elevators for passengers and used them only 
for carrying freight. As a result, business houses 
and hotels were seldom of more than from four to 
six stories in height. 

One of the younger generation, reading the above, 
is very likely to inquire, “If you had none of these 
things in those days, for goodness’ sake, what did 
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people do to amuse themselves?” As I look back, it 
seems to me that the two great indoor sports were eat- 
ing and drinking. In our family we were always 
giving dinners. On these occasions the children would 
have to eat at a second table. Therefore, during the 
dinner we would sit in the kitchen and check off the 
good things as they were carried in and check off 
the remnants of the good things that were brought 
back. Sometimes when some delectable dish was 
cleaned up by the grown people, we children out in 
the kitchen would be filled with righteous indignation. 
These dinners were served in courses and there was a 
separate wine served with every course. 

The amount of eating—not to mention drinking— 
that people did in those days was something almost 
beyond belief. For breakfast we always had a steak 
or some other meat, eggs in some form, beaten biscuit, 
fried fish and vegetables, usually topped off with cakes 
and molasses. So much food may be bad for people, 
but food at that time was very cheap. The wages of 
servants were also exceedingly low, and, speaking for 
our family, I can say that we were never sick. Prob- 
ably in that period, before the appearance of auto- 
mobiles and elevators, we all did a great deal more 
walking than we do now and, by taking more exercise, 
we assimilate food more easily. 


Churches the Great Meeting Places 


Next to eating and drinking, I would say that the 
great interest in the lives of the women, young people 
and children was going to church and Sunday School. 
The church was a great meeting place. It was a 
church where young men and young women were 
thrown together and where their love-making started. 

Then, of course, there were the theaters and there 
were dancing parties. It was a great question when 
one had joined the church and was active in church 
work, librarian of the Sunday School, etc., whether 
it was proper to go to the theater and to dance. I 
remember I was very much worried with this problem, 
so I took it up with our minister. His answer was 
that it was entirely a matter of conscience—that if 
I could go to the theater and also dance without feel- 
ing that I was doing wrong, he did not believe it was 
a sin, but of course if my conscience pricked me for 
theater-going and dancing, I should not indulge in 
such worldly pastimes. I put-the matter to a thorough 
test and I found that my conscience did not worry me. 

Another form of amusement was to go out buggy- 
driving. Nothing was considered more fashionable 
than a fine-trotting pair, hitched to a Timpkin side- 
bar buggy. Some of the rich citizens were very proud 
of their speedy trotters, and it was great sport for 
them to have their horses throw dust in the eyes of 
some of their rivals. I will never forget on one occa- 
sion when I drove up to take a young lady friend 
driving, I found the entire family sitting on the steps 
of their double house. I was very much embarrassed, 
but I had to face a battery and, as I knew, the 
criticisms of all the brothers and sisters as I ascended 
the steps. Finally I helped the young lady into my 
Timpkin side-bar, stepped in myself, lifted the reins 
and thought I would depart in a blaze of glory. Some- 
thing, however, seemed to be wrong. The horses 
heaved forward but did not go. Finally the father of 
the young lady, amid a burst of laughter from the 
entire family on the front steps, suggested that I untie 
the pair. I never lived down that experience. I might 
mention in passing, however, that the young lady in 


‘ question afterward became my wife. 


(To be continued) 
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[us display 

of the Fowler 
& Sellars Co., 
White Plains, N. 
¥. illustrates 
how a good back- 
ground acts as a 
sales help to the 
goods displayed 
in the window. 
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HE ‘merchan- 

dise  consist- 
ing of guns, am- 
munition and 
hunting acces- 
sories takes the 
eye first, but the 
background cre- 
ates a_ sporting 
atmosphere. 


Create a Sporting Atmosphere and You'll 


Increase Your Sporting Goods Sales 


-F you want to make the most of 
a sporting goods department you 
must accord it the proper atten- 

tion. Treat sporting goods in the 
nature of side lines and they will 
give you side line profits. Treat 


them the way in which they should 
be treated and they.will reward you 
handsomely. 


[as display of the L. H. Kurtz Co., Des Moines, Iowa, shows 


BY OZARK RIPLEY 


No matter how small a beginning 
you make with sporting goods, be 
sure and consider this line as a separ- 
ate and vital department. Give the 
line the proper support and you will 
find that your customers will in- 
crease at a surprising rate. There 


Pe 


creates an atmosphere that makes the onlooker think of sporting goods. 
of this kind it’s a sure thing that the call of the woodlands will change him from an onlooker to a customer. 


very little in the 
Once a sportsman has seen a display 


are but few secrets to learn regard- 
ing the merchandising of this line. 
A dealer must have vision; he must 
continually display sporting goods, 
and even in his smallest advertise- 
ments must sell the idea of sport. 
Do this and the goods themselves will 
move rapidly. 

Many a successful sporting goods 





my 


way of sporting goods, but it 
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department has attained its present 
position because the owner of the 
store in which it was located knew 
something about sports and played 
upon the sentimental side of his pros- 
pects. Attractive displays help to 
sell this line, but when all is said and 
done the ability to get on the senti- 
mental side of the sportsman will 
serve to sell sporting goods faster 
than anything else. 

See to it that there is a sporting 
atmosphere in and about your sport- 
ing good department, no matter how 
small your stock may be. Photo- 
graphs of the local football or basket- 
ball team, of the champion local bat- 
ter, of local anglers or hunters or of 
local sporting events will always 
serve to attract the attention of 
athletes or sportsmen. Mounted 
heads of game shot in the vicinity 
or mounted fish caught in nearby 
lakes or streams will serve the same 
purpose. It’s an easy matter to pro- 
cure these aids to sales locally. And 
then there are the numerous cut- 
outs, etc., furnished by manufac- 
turers, particularly manufacturers of 
fishing tackle, guns and ammunition. 

Let it be known that you know 
firearms and the local hunters will 
make your store their headquarters. 
Know the local lakes and streams and 
you'll find the anglers dropping in 


aunuensvesescuceveneventeranecoceotnagte " 


to purchase supplies from you. If 
you understand golf and tennis and 
can discuss them intelligently, you’ll 
find yourself developing a golf and 
tennis clientele. The same applies 
to baseball, football, basketball and 
all the other sports. If you haven’t 
time to do all this yourself see to it 
that the man in charge of your sport- 
ing goods department has this 
knowledge. It will pay you big divi- 
dends from the start. 

As soon as customers find out that 
they can get real information regard- 
ing guns, tackle, and: sporting para- 
phernalia at your store they will buy 
from you and they will see to it that 
their children are sent to you in 
order that they also may be equipped 
properly. The news will spread that 
your sporting knowledge is depend- 
able, and your sporting goods depart- 
ment will show an increased profit 
as a result. 

Concentrate on quality and impress 
the fact that you handle quality 
goods on your customers by word of 
mouth and by advertisements. If a 
man, woman or child takes up a 
sport and desires to become profi- 
cient in it they must have dependable 
equipment. Quality cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly. 

Know the leading sportsmen and 


athletes of your locality. It is just 
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HE Denison Hardware 

Co., Denison, Iowa, 
sold guns, ammunition 
and traps to the extent of 
$400 as the result of this 
window display. This dis- 
play was featured during 
the duck season, and as 
the nearest lake is over 45 


miles from Denison the 
results spoke for them- 
selves. This is another 
instance where a _ back- 
ground created an atmos- 


phere that helped sell the 
articles displayed. 


as essential to know the best shot in 
your town as it is for you to know 
who is in the market for builders’ 
supplies or carpenters’ tools. The 
smaller fry follow the leaders in 
sport, and once you know the leaders. 
and have them coming to you for 
supplies you may rest assured that 
the rest will follow. 

One of the largest hardware deal- 
ers in the South does a retail sport- 
ing goods business approximating 
$125,000 a year. His display space 
is decidedly limited, but he plays the 
sporting atmosphere for all it’s 
worth and emphasizes the fact that 
his store is the place where accurate 
sporting information may be cb- 
tained. 

This store has a limited amount of 
window display space, but the sport- 
ing atmosphere is always in evidence. 
The owner usually maintains a paint- 
ed background showing a stream r 
a forest scene and, although staple 
hardware may be shown in the ‘win- 
dow, the sporting background is 
usually there as well. Incidentally, 
he usually sees to it that at least one 
sporting goods item, depending, of 
course, upon the season, is shown in 
that window. No one ever passes 
that store without having the fact 
impressed upon him that it is sport- 
ing goods headquarters. 








reers and figures included in the map entitled “Hunting. Facts and Figures from 1922,” appearing on 
page 66 of HARDWARE AGE, issue of Sept. 6, were obtained from the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
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Origin, Progress and Importance 
of Simplification 


Elimination of the Unnecessary Revolutionizing Business 


—Backed by U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


IMPLIFICATION, which was 
S only a theory a few years ago, 
has become one of the most im- 
portant factors in modern business. 
In a constructive way it is revolu- 
tionizing industry by eliminating 
waste. Even before the Department 
of Commerce under the administra- 
tion of Secretary Hoover began to 
take an active interest in practical 
simplification, the Fabricated Pro- 
duction Department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
had been gathering data and sound- 
ing out business men about the pos- 
sibilities of reducing the number of 
duplicated products, patterns and 
styles. 
How this work first began is diffi- 
cult to determine. The war and the 


necessities of the hour probably did 
more to focus attention on industrial 
simplification than anything else. 
Curious to know something about 
the origin, the first steps and some 


Showing the possibilities of simplification. At the top are twenty-five grape baskets. 
five baskets, 20 per cent of the original number 


of the later developments about sim- 
plification, HARDWARE AGE recently 
addressed its inquiries to E. W. Mc- 
Cullough, manager of the Fabricated 
Production Department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
at Washington, D. C. 

“As to when this movement had 
its inception,” Mr. McCullough 
writes, “no records seem to be avail- 
able stating the exact date. How- 
ever, it is well appreciated that the 
production ideal is large volume with 
small variety. This ideal has been 
followed for a number of years by 
many of our progressive manufac- 
turers. 

“As an organized movement, sim- 
plification was first prominently 
brought before our industries by the 
War Industries Board. You un- 
doubtedly recall their efforts to con- 
serve money, men and materials, and 
as a very direct approach to this 
end suggested the elimination of all 


excess varieties and duplications. 
The National Chamber was instru- 
mental in calling together commit- 
tees for the various industries of the 
country to cooperate with the Con- 
servation Division of the War In- 
dustries Board. It is not necessary, 
we believe, to recite any of the many 
splendid economies worked out by 
these committees. 

“Some three years ago the board 
of directors of the National Cham- 
ber determined upon a departmental- 
ization plan. Eight departments 
were set up, one of which is the 
Fabricated Production Department. 
Practically at the inception of this 
department the matter of continuing 
the work along simplification and 
standardization lines as carried out 
by the War Industries Board was 
determined upon as one of the de- 
partment’s chief activities. Of course, 
it should be observed that the war 
pressure was no longer a contribut- 
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Chart showing the recent progress made in industrial simplification on a basis of 
340 lines investigated—extending from carpet tacks to farm implements 


ing factor and that any cooperative 
movement to simplify commodity 
lines necessarily had to be voluntary 
upon the part of the industry and 
trade interested. 

“Some time after the present Sec- 
retary of Commerce assumed office 
he established his Division of Sim- 
plified Practice as a further coop- 
erating agency in furthering the sim- 
plification movement throughout our 
various industrial establishments. 


Monthly Records Kept 


“This division of the Commerce 
Department and this department of 
the National Chamber have coop- 
erated very closely in promulgating 
the idea of eliminating excess varie- 
ties and setting up reasonable stand- 
ards in manufactured lines. It is 
rather a difficult matter to state spe- 
cifically how many industries have 
adopted the simplification program 
as advocated by the National Cham- 
ber. However, it should be appre- 
ciated that there are countless indi- 
vidual establishments who have them- 
selves cast out the unnecessary items 
of their product and operate now 
upon a simplified schedule. Unques- 
tionably, many of these have been 
stimulated through the efforts of 
this department, but, as above men- 
tioned, it is practically impossib‘e to 
have a record or obtain a record of 
these individual accomplishments. 
However, within the past twelve to 
fifteen months we have maintained a 
monthly record of the status of sim- 
plification among the various indus- 


tries with which we have been work- 
ing toward a cooperative simplifica- 
tion program. 

“The figures for March, 1922, as 
compared with May, 1923, will give 
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you a very good indication of the de- 
velopment of this movement: 


Total lines investigated March, 1922.... 282 
Total lines investigated May, 1928...... 342 
Simplification cempleted March, 1922... 40 
Simplification completed May, 1923..... 97 
Actively working March, 1922........... 89 
Actively working May, 1923............. 154 
Not interested March, 1922............. 135 
Not interested May, 1928............... 51 
Application doubtful March, 1922....... 18 
Application doubtful May, 1923......... 39 


“The progress from month to 
month is shown in the chart entitled 
‘Simplification and Standardization 
—A Means of Reducing Industrial 
Waste,’ which we have recently is- 
sued. However, the chart merely 
carries the progress up to March, 
1923. 

“It is true the activities along 
these lines of this department have 
been directed principally toward the 
development of cooperative and or- 
ganized simplification within an en- 
tire industry. This has been carried 
cut for the most part through vari- 
ous trade organizations, but even in 
a number of unorganized lines co- 
operative effort has been secured. 
However, considerable of our efforts 
have been directed toward encourag- 
ing individual manufacturers to fol- 
low a simplification program within 












































































































































































































































ARTICLE REDUCTION PERCENT #LIMINATION 
Baskets 78 = 11 | £05 e 
Bed Springs 206 - 28 See Boe — 
Bottles, Glass 210 = 20  — 90% a) 
Bread 15 - 6 ie RC 60% ae 
Cannei Goods 700 - 22 Can iis) ] 
Car theels 175 - 4 £ ___ 98% = 
Ceramic Tile Re ee vAvA a 
Chain - Malleable 0044 OT 60k. =| 
Cigars 150 - 6 a Tor ] 
Clocks 600 - 80 a Sve =a 
Collars 150 - 25 RO: Eby J 
Dry Cells 17-6 Te 652 a 
Farm Implevente 1092 - 127 ae sve eee | 
Fertilizer 100 - 17 a Box 5] 
Flashl't Batteries 30 - 8 eae WGA J 
Hammers, Axes, ete. 2752 - 761 ee “Tob J 
Interior Tile 735 - 115 ec er 647 pease 
Kitchen Cabinete 20-4 ee BOL ae! 
Laboratory Apparatus 2600 - 1400 (xy 50% ~ 
Lamp Bases 179 - 6 = blah 4 at! 
Leather Belting, 65 - 45 | 
Paper 377 - 56 Er E:hY.4 J 
Paving Brick 66 - 7 kx ith a 
Pencils 700 = 250 EE RES ape. Leys am 
Piano Benches 34 - 11 ee Litey- J 
Piano Stools 15-1 = O23 ae 
Pipe Fittings 17000 - 610 ea 96% sol 
Pocket Knives 50 -O ET ROT os 
Reed Furniture 00 - 50 Bish 4 } 
Reinforcing Bars 24-11 le a: 54h ae 
Rubber Goods 145 - 29 a AOE — 
Shafting 60 - 14 a 77% J 
Shot Gun Shells | —__ Son J 
Steel Lockers 37-9 EE: Sa TOs a 
Stove Parts 2982 - 364 kz Baz ai 
Taps and Dies A ee 50% J 
Tires 287 - 32 eS eis. J 
Toilet Goods 425 - 140 RE ER 674. J 
Water Bottles 20-5 ies vit ) 
Wheelbsrrows 42 - 16 ee Lt 4 J 


Eliminations in various fields that have brought .results 
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Agricultural wrenches before and after simplification—at the left are twenty-four 
patterns, while at the right on the white background we see them reduced to but four 


their own establishments, and reports 
come in to us almost daily of the 
spread of this movement among in- 
dividual establishments and even en- 
tire industries. 

“We have attempted here only to 
cover in a very succinct manner the 
history of simplification as we have 
been interested in it. The movement 
is a tremendous one, and has many 
ramifications. 

“But the data which we have given 
will, we believe, give a pretty fair 
picture of the situation.” 

The charts and illustrations shown 
on these pages were prepared by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
and are reproduced through the cour- 
tesy of the national chamber. They 
show clearly and strikingly the na- 
ture of the work that has been ac- 
complished and of the plans in prog- 
ress. 

In a pamphlet entitled “Simplifi- 
cation and Standardization,” pre- 
pared for the national chamber by 
Paul E. Holden, the difference be- 
tween simplifying and standardizing 
are emphasized. 

“There is and has been consider- 
abie confusion as to the real signifi- 
cance of simplification as differenti- 
ated from standardization. To many 
the two are synonymous, but in ac- 
tual practice there is a very definite 
distinction,” Mr. Holden says. 


“Simplification is fundamentally 
an economic movement—a very real 
means of eliminating some of the 
avoidable waste in industry and 
trade. It is based on commercial ex- 
pediency rather than on scientific 
fact; technical research and engi- 
neering experimentation are not 
necessary. This statement is not 
meant to imply that simplification is 
hit and miss or arrived at through 
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“grab-bag” procedure. Quite the 
contrary is true. Simplification is 
developed from the best practice and 
judgment of an industry or individ- 
ual establishment. Facts are vitally 
necessary, but production and sales 
records coupled with a true picture 
of the consumers’ needs is usually 
sufficient for constructive simplifica- 
tion action. Moreover, local, cli- 
matic and other conditions are given 
consideration. 

“Simplification when established is 
not iron-bound but is sufficiently elas- 
tic to accommodate varying indus- 
trial and marketing situations. Sim- 
plification like standardization facili- 
tates development and advancement 
and has no tendency to stifle individ- 
uality. Simplification does not pre- 
clude standardization in any line or 
industry. It is preliminary to stand- 
ardization and because of its ele- 
mentary aspects is manifestly the 
proper initial procedure. 


Simplification Possibilities 


“Simplification or standardization 
is not confined solely to the com- 
pleted product,” Mr. Holden says. 
“In fact it frequently happens that 
the finished product does not lend 
itself readily to any such procedure. 
However, there are a number of 
possibilities for variety reduction, a 
few of which are: 


Size Component Parts Capacities 
Shape Purchased Parts Performance 


Style Raw Materials Terminology 
Design Fittings Specifications 
Color. Crates 
Finish Cartons 
Brands Labels 
Grades Containers 


“Each of these offers a field for 
profitable investigation and there 
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probablby is no industrial establish- 
ment wherein some application for 
simplified practice can not be 
found. 

“Summing up, simplification while 
comprehending a very definite and 
real purpose, may rightfully be re- 
garded as complementary to stand- 


Your 


HERE are 8500 small town local 

telephone companies in the 
United States. These purchase 
$2,000,000 worth of dry batteries 
annually for use on their circuits. 
The average purchase of the in- 
dividual company is ten barrels a 
year, each barrel containing 125 dry 
batteries. Reports indicate that the 
local telephone company is now pay- 
ing for dry batteries at the rate of 


Lyon Shackle Bolt Attachment 
Will Fit All Cars 


The Lyon Shackle Bolt Attachment, 
the latest attachment put out by the 
Metal Stamping Co. of Long Island 
City, is designed to fit practically all 
makes of cars. It has the added fea- 
ture of an especially efficient fitting ap- 
plied at the shackle bolt in connection 
with a short arm, using one hook bolt 
on the frame. It does not interfere with 
snubbers, shock absorbers or splash 











pans. Shackle bolt nuts, designed to fit 
this bracket clip, are included with each 
fitting and are substituted for the regu- 
lar nut on the shackle bolt of car. The 
fitting is easy to attach, carefully fin- 
ished and entirely dependable. 





New Non-Acid Polishes Will 


Appeal to Housewives 


The Carwin Mfg. Co., 3795 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has placed.on the market Metalene 
Metal Polish and Glossene Polish which 
is a utility polish. Metalene is said to 
be an effective polish on all kinds of 
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ardization and to scientific research 
as well. 

“In carrying out a simplification 
program as well as in establishing 
standards, there are several general 
observations that merit considera- 
tion: 

“To be effective, the motives and 
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desired results must be understood 
by the industries and trade alike; 
to preclude adverse reaction, all in- 
terested elements should be repre- 
sented and have a voice in the pro- 
ceedings; to obviate constant revi- 
sion, all steps taken should be based 
on good practice or scientific facts.” 


Telephone Company as a Prospect 


2814 to 29% cents apiece in barrel 
lots. 

If there are local telephone com- 
panies in your town or county you 
should secure this trade of ten bar- 
rels a year. This would increase 
your purchasing power and would 
offer you a small profit with little 
effort, giving you at the same time a 
very desirable contact for the sale 
of hand tools, wire and other items 





metal, including aluminun, nickel, brass 
and copper. It may also be used on 
glass. It is applied with a piece of 
cloth and the surface rubbed briskly. 
Glossene is said to clean, dust and 
give a lasting lustre, preserving var- 
nished surfaces. It may be used on all 
kinds of woodwork, furniture, autos, 
pianos, and will renew the lustre of 
linoleum. The manufacturer claims 
that it is economical and has sufficient 
wax properties to preserve a finish. It 
is quick drying. Both polishes are put 
up in convenient sizes and are guaran- 
teed to be free from acids. 


New “C” Battery Has Wide Use 
in Radio Sets 


The Carbon Products Co., Lancaster, 
Ohio, has introduced a new Radio “C” 
battery. Sales are expected to equal 
that on “B” batteries. The new “C” 
battery is the small cell type:very use- 
ful in portable radio outfits. It com- 
pares in price with the smallest size 
“B” battery. It may be used with two 
terminals giving 4% volts or may be 
used as a variable battery; in this case 
it is furnished with three taps. Both 
models are being made at the plant. 
The “C” battery may be used in place 
of “A” battery for dry cell tubes. 





Lack of Politeness 
Penalized 


A SIGN hung in a Dayton candy 

store window reads: “Five- 
pound box of our Best Chocolates 
if we fail to say ‘Thank you; 
we appreciate your patronage.” 











which the small telephone company 
usually buys locally. Securing de- 
livery service on dry batteries is said 
to have been a problem of the small 
phone service corporation. You can 
promise prompt delivery and make 
a little extra money. Better call on 
your local prospects at once. These 
batteries are necessary in every in- 
stallation and must be renewed at 
least every seven or eight months. 


Ingenious Cream Extractor 


A device to catch the eye of the 
housewife is the cream lifter, manufac- 
tured by the Lange Mfg. Co., Elgin, Ill. 
With it all the cream can be extracted 
from a bottle of milk after it has stood 
twelve to twenty hours and the cream 
is in the top of the bottle. The lifter 
is an aluminum cylinder about 4 in. 
long and an inch in diameter. The 
lower end is perforated with some 
fifty holes. At the top extends out 
about an inch a small pipe with disk 
around it at the top. The top of cylinder 





projects out over cylinder, so that when 
the device is inserted into the neck of 
bottle it will rest on top. To operate 
the lifter the cylinder is inserted into 
the bottle. The operator presses thumb 
over opening of pipe to exclude the air. 
Holding it firmly, he lifts the cylinder. 
Removes thumb and the eream drops 
into pitcher. 
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Toy display of Coe 
& Bacher, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 





Displaying Toys Properly Means 
They Are 40% Sold, Says Coe 


LOTHING needs are _ based 
C largely on the weather and 

clothing retailers govern their 
sales plans accordingly. The same is 
true with respect to toys. Toys for 
the summer dif- 
fer largely from 
winter play- 
things and H. 
O. Coe of Coe & 
Bacher,  Cleve- 
land, makes his 
toy selling plans 
so that he will 
be pushing the 
right toys at the 
right time. Mr. 
Coe tells us that 
from April to 
August __ inclu- 
sive he can de- 
pend upon. his 
biggest sales of 
coaster wagons 
and juvenile ve- 
hicles. During 
this period he 
sells from six to 
a dozen wagons 
a week. 

June, July and 
August are ban- 
ner months for 
beach toys such 
as sand mills, 
pail and shovel 
sets and other 
sand toys. Mr. 


Games sell well the ye 


Coe is a consistent advertiser in the 
daily newspapers of Cleveland. His 
store is located at Eighty-sixth Street 
on Carnegie Avenue which is a main 
auto thoroughfare. He has found 





ar ’round and this is how the Balfour Hardware Co., 
Savannah, Ga., features them 


that his daily newspaper copy brings 
sales from people living three and 
four miles away. 

Carnegie Avenue is the most used 
route for autoists going to or com- 
ing from the 
East End of 
Cleveland. The 
large electric 
Coe & Bacher 
sign and the 
neat window 
displays come 
constantly be- 
fore the atten- 
tion of Cleve- 
land motorists. 
Couple this with 
steady advertis- 
ing and you can 
easily realize 
that Coe & 
Bacher do not 
depend upon 
neighbor- 
hood patronage 
to any great ex- 
tent. 

Getting back 
to summer toys. 
We found that 
from June to 
August, _inclu- 
sive, Coe sells 
more than four 
dozen sand mills, 
six dozen sand 
pails with 
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shovels and about five dozen shovels 
for sand digging. His regular win- 
dow displays are the biggest sales 
producers, but he never forgets the 
advisability of suggesting these 
summer toys to families that have 
children. 

His plan is simple too. Mr, Jones 
comes in the store to purchase some- 
thing and mentions vacations or an 
auto trip to the beach. Mr. Coe im- 
mediately suggests that the kiddies 
would have considerable sport with 
a sand mill, If Papa Jones bucks on 
the mill Coe sells him a less expen- 
sive sand pail with shovel. Such sales 
are not numerous, but they are worth 
while and help make a second sale. 

The summer toy window displays 
bring the children to the store front. 
Mr. Coe has found that when the 
children see sand toys and coaster 
wagons or other juvenile vehicles 40 
per cent of his sales work is done. 
But of course the 40 per cent is 
worthless unless you add the remain- 
ing 60 per cent. Thirty per cent of 
remaining effort must be done by the 
insistence of the children in their 
own homes. The last 30 per cent is 
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the easiest when you get the oppor- 
tunity to try it. 


Seeing Is Selling 


In several places about the interior 
of this well-ordered store you will 
find one or two wagons some beach 
toys and other summer and fall toys 
on display. Mr. Coe does not place 
them stiffly on the floor but leaves 
them in such places as the end of the 
aisle where one will easily notice 
them and where there is a tempta- 
tion to handle them, Just get a child 
to handle a kiddie-kar or coaster 
wagon and that article is as good as 
sold for cash, says Coe. 

The other day a child sat on a 
coaster and would not budge until 
his parent agreed to run home for 
the necessary $4.55. The child how- 
ever remained in the wagon and 
waited for his mother to return 
with the money. This offers a good 
example of the persistency of a child 
in regard to toys. Coe encourages the 
kiddies to ride about the store or 
sidewalk in front. In fact he invites 
them to try his vehicles. 

In the selection of coaster wagons 


Mitt MUM ee 
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Coe has bought two brands and car- 
ries several sizes, But he does not 
carry many in one size. He advises 
very strongly that dealers carry only 
quality vehicles as children give them 
hard service and regardless of abuse 
parents will look unkindly on a wag- 
on that does not stand up. 


Vehicles are Year ’Round Sellers 


Juvenile wheeled vehicles are par- 
ticularly adaptable to the fall sea- 
son. Not only wagons and velocipedes 
but roller skates as well are used by 
the children up until the time the 
snow flies. If a thing moves and can 
be used as a means of locomotion it’s 
a sure thing that it will appeal to a 
child and for this reason you'll find it 
wise to push these lines the year 
’round. But follow the advice of Mr. 
Coe and stock up with reliable, de- 
pendable, strongly made goods. A 
child gives anything mighty rough 
usage and parents seldom take this 
fact into consideration when an ar- 
ticle is broken, Protect yourself by 
carrying the best lines and once you 
carry them feature them properly. 
The children will do the rest. 


Even Good Tools. Won’t Stand Abuse 











HA-~HA—A FINE BUY- 
NOTHING BETTER MADE- 
THAT'S ME HES TALKIN ® 


























SOLD —HERES WHERE 
I GET OFF THE SHELF- 
AND GET A NEW BOSS 





WELL, HERE | AM IN MY 
NEW BOSS’ WORKSHOP— 


AND ALL SET FORA NEVER 
LONG AND USEFUL CAREER 





WOw!-] WAS NEVER MEANT 


FOR es A. Boy Ag 


MY JAWS 

AROUND SRAT THe BOSS 

OUGHT TO USE ALARGER 
WRENCH 























HUM -JUST FIT- 
BUT NOTHING 




















OH DEAR- OH DEAR-HE'S 
GOING TO USE A PIECE 
OF PIPE ON ME TO GET 
BETTER ioe ~THIS 











OH-OH-OH -IF THE MAN IN 
THE HARDWARE STORE 

HAD TOLD THAT FELLOW 
THAT EVEN GOOD TOOLS 
—— So THIS 
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Put That Mailing List to Work and 
Make It Declare Dividends 
Part II 
A. 2S eB Oe Be oe Sk 2 

Z Name- 
Street (or R.¥.D.) ; 
The First This One 
Town (if not recular) 
Instalment Tells How 
Telephone- 
Described x the List 
Remarks- 
the Way to Seka Peale Is Used to 
Compile a 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 Build Up 
Card Index Business 
KryY TO NUMERALS USED AT TOP OF FILING CARD 
1. OLD CUSTOMER 7. MECHANIC 
2. CiTy 8. CLERK 
3. COUNTRY 9. LABORER 
4. FARMER 10. Boy 
5. PROFESSIONAL 11. AuTO OWNER 
6. HoUSEWIFE 12. Giru 








N the preceding article, the act- 
ual work necessary for compiling 
a mailing list was outlined. When 
this mailing list is started, however, 
a program of action should be made 
covering certain periods of time. 
This should be done just as care- 
fully and thoughtfully as if you were 
buying next year’s supply of screen 
wire or loaded shells. 

The first step in using your mail- 
ing list is to consider your program 
and the amount of money you are 
going to spend in this work. The 
most important thing to be borne in 
mind is the relation of your news- 
paper advertising, window displays 
and mailing list material to each 
other. The three go hand in hand. 

Mailing lists are used most suc- 
cessfully by department stores and 
organizations of a similar nature. By 
that, it is meant, that they produce 
more profit for these stores. Conse- 
quently the hardware dealer must use 
department store methods in his 
mailing list work, This will be out- 
lined later in the article. 


Making Out the Program 
In making out yuur program, 
which can be followed by some one 


else in the organization, one should 
bear in mind the things to be accom- 


plished during a given period. As 
an example, the first step might be 
to increase the number of customers. 
The salespeople should have a con- 
ference. Then a slogan should be 
adopted say—‘“500 New Customers 
by January 1.” Your advertisements 
should be of the “teasing” type. A 
small space, with heavy borders, in 
the local paper, simply announcing 
in bold letters—“500 More by Jan- 
uary 1.” This should run a number 
of times without the firm name ap- 
pearing in any way. Then a letter, 
which can be printed, is sent to the 
entire mailing list. The slogan of “‘500 
More by January 1.” is explained by 
the heading of your letter and the 
letter itself might be along these 
lines: 


“Dear Sir: 

“Doubtless you have seen our ad- 
vertisements reading ‘500 More by 
January 1.’ That is the slogan we 
have adopted for our business. It 
means we want 500 more customers 
by January 1. 

“Your patronage is appreciated by 
the merchants of this town and we 
feel that we can considerably im- 
prove our business and our service 
to the community with an increased 
patronage. We are inviting you to 
help us realize this ambition. 


“You understand, this is not a one 
sided proposition—it is give and 
take. We want to merit your trade 
and your esteem and we are starting 
off by offering some unusual values 
next week. A circular is enclosed 
showing a list of these bargains. 
You can save considerable money on 
the things that you need right now. 
We hope you will cooperate with us 
so that it will be possible for us to 
continue to offer you unusual values 
from time to time. 

“If you have a friend who does 
not trade with us, we would be 
pleased to have you bring him in 
when you come. Our advertisements 
in the (insert name of local paper) 
will keep you posted as to what is 
going on and we assure you there 
will be plenty doing from now on. 

“We are going after these 500 new 
customers in earnest, because we 
want to give this community a real 
store and we can do it with addi- 
tional customers. 

Yours very truly, 
Blank Hardware Co. 
“500 New Customers by January 1.” 


A little later letters could be pre- 
pared for the old customers, thank- 
ing them for past business and tell- 
ing them of the slogan to increase 
the number of customers. Ask them 
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to bring in their friends and enclose 
‘lists of the specially advertised mer- 
chandise. Print the slogan on the 
letter, both at top and bottom and 
send to all names checked under No. 
1 of your mailing lists. 


Getting After the Prospects 


About this time it would be a good 
plan to send a letter to all those who 
are not checked under No. 1 on your 
mailing list. These are prospects. 
Explain your slogan and have it ap- 
pear on all advertisements and let- 
ter heads—‘‘500 New Customers by 
January 1.” Tell them that more 
customers will enable you to give the 
community better service and en- 
close a copy of the specials to be 
offered during the next week, point- 
ing out that this is a starter. 

After this is done, you will have 
issued a general letter to everybody 
and special letters to old customers 
and to prospective customers. Your 
newspaper advertisements should be 
following the same lines and help- 
ing along the good cause. 


Send Out Weekly Letters 


For a while, send out letters every 
week and have specials featured for 
Saturday. Emphasize the use of the 
telephone in your letters, saying 
you will be glad to have the phone 
orders and will make prompt deliv- 
ery. Be sure that these special ar- 
ticles are in a good window and are 
priced plainly. Have a table of them 
in the front of the store with price 
tags in evidence. Post copies of 
your newspaper advertisements in 
the windows and near the display 
tables. This is the way department 
stores do every day in the year and 


Handling Linoleum 
with Ease 


EVEN rolls of linoleum are held 

ready for inspection in this 
easily constructed rack made by J. 
W. Theissen, Detroit, Mich. The 
main supports are about 7 ft. long, 
cut from 2 x 4 timber. Each roll is 
suspended between the supports on a 
pair of wooden cleats. The cleats 
are pieces of l-in. board 8 in. wide 
and 24 in. long with a suitable notch 
to accommodate’ the pipe ends that 
hold the rolls. The cleats tilt up- 
ward slightly and are fastened with 
bolts. Two-inch strap steel bent in 
the form of brackets secure the posts 
to the floor. Each roll may be un- 
wound for inspection or easily re- 
moved for cutting. 
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some of them have almost unbeliev- 
able sales records. 

A little later send a letter to all 
listed under No. 3—the country peo- 
ple, calling attention to something 
special you have for them, Then go 
after the city folks under classifica- 
tion No. 2 with something they can 
use. 

When the farmer needs something 
for his work, pull out all the cards 
marked No. 4 and write them a let- 


ter about the husking pins and cot-_ 


ton gloves, or the hay forks and 
rope. Don’t overlook the mechanics 
—No. 7, tools interest them. This 
fall is the time to go after guns, am- 
munitions and sporting goods, list 
the things you have to sell and send 
it to numbers 4—farmers, 5—profes- 
sional, 7—mechanics, 8—clerks, 9— 
laborers, 10—boys. 

Get up something attractive on 
auto accessories for the car for win- 
ter. Use plenty of cuts and mail out 
to the No. 11 cards. Don’t forget 
the housewife. She is good for two 
mailings a month and she “eats up 
the bargains.” Take all of the No. 
6 cards out of file and send her a 
recipe or two each time you mail 
anything to her. Tell her you have 
the aluminum ware she needs—the 
vacuum cleaner at so much money 
or so much a month—the washing 
machine—the dish towels, and you 
ought to have them—and the hun- 
dreds of other things. She would 
be glad to know about the cold pack 
canning process and the glass jars 
you carry. 

Don’t forget your slogan on your 
advertisements and your letters, as 
well as circular material. You have 
a great deal of printed matter sent 
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you by various concerns. It cost a 
lot of money and you paid for it 
when you bought the goods—use 
every bit of it and send along some- 
thing personal with it. 


How About a Baby Week? 


A baby week will interest the 
mothers. These announcements could 
be mailed to the No. 6 cards—the 
housewives. A prize could be offered 
and you could crowd the store. The 
United States Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Child Welfare, will fur- 
nish information on care and feed- 
ing of babies. “A supply of these 
circulars could be distributed. Sou- 
venirs such as balloons or whistles 
could be distributed to the young- 
sters. One of the local doctors could 
give a brief talk to the mothers 
about the proper care of the infants. 
The window display could feature: 
enameled ware and other merchan- 
dise, including toys, The first ad- 
vertisement in the local paper could 
be of the teaser type, reading—‘“‘Roy- 
alty in (name of town).” The next 
week the ad could read—‘Royalty 
in town—Baby is King at Blank 
Hardware Co. this week.” 

If you get something new in stock, 
print up some post cards and drop 
them to the list of those who would 
be interested. Have the salesmen 
sign the cards themselves, for it 
makes them more personal. Have 
everybody in the store on their toes 
to keep the mailing list right up to 
the minute and then it will be easy 
to start a prospect list with the 
same kind of cards filed in a differ- 
ent drawer. The numbers at the top 
can be keyed to represent the lines 
these prospects are thinking about. 





Home-made linoleum rack used by 
J. W. Thelssen, Detroit, Mich. 
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Payment of Clerks 


E bring to a close this week the series of letters we have run for seven 

weeks on the most practical and satisfactory way to pay hardware clerks. 

That this series has attracted unusual attention has been evidenced by the 
number of letters received not only by HArpware Ace, but by hardware dealers 
in different parts of the country whose remarks in this publication induced 
others to write directly to them. One of the remarkable things about this fea- 


ture is that it has started retailers corresponding with one another. 


The most 


notable proof of this was shown in the August 23d issue of HArpwarE AGE. 
In that issue we re-published by request an article on profit sharing by Hamp 
Williams together with several letters written to Mr. Williams by other dealers. 
No other proof is needed to show the interest that the trade has taken in this 
subject than the fact that it has occupied a prominent position in this publica- 


tion for seven weeks. 


WE pay our clerks weekly. We have 
never tried giving commissions, but 
we give a bonus at the end of the year 
depending in amount upon the results 
of the year’s profits. We have found 
this quite satisfactory. 
: Erb Hardware Co., 
Lewiston, Idaho. 





Vy Saneven our business justifies a 
yearly bonus we pay it, but unless 
it does we believe that a weekly salary 
if it is fair is ample compensation. 
O’Shea-Hinch Hardware Co., 
Fort Smith, Ark. 





WE pay a straight salary and that 
is all. The bonus system has never 
been satisfactory with us. 
Espy-Allen Hardware Co., 
Summerville, Ga. 





clerks. 
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WE pay a clerk all he is worth, and 
instead of giving a bonus or a 
commission if the man’s work warrants 
it we raise his salary. Under these 
circumstances we believe a _ straight 
salary is adequate. 
Mitchell & Abell, 
Assumption, III. 





F osiniemerpese salary should be ar- 
ranged so that it is enough, but we 
have found a yearly bonus a good thing. 
Denny-Bar Co., 
Gazelle, Cal. 





UR plan is to give a bonus because 
we do not think that a straight 
salary is enough. This has worked out 
well for us and our employees like it. 
Deruy Hardware Co., 
Pittsburg, Kan. 


[* our case we believe that a straight 
salary is enough. We pay bi- 
monthly, and in most cases we favor 
some form of yearly bonus. 
Victor Hardware Supply Co., 
Victor, Colo. 





Bae a straight salary is not 
always enough, we are inclined to 
favor a monthly bonus. It makes men 
strive harder to get results. 
Abbott & Sons, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 





E believe a bonus is a good thing, 
but believe it would have to be 
worked out by the individual concern 
because what might be good in one sec- 
tion might be very unsatisfactory in 
another. 
Consolidated Wagon & Mach. Co., 
Downely, Idaho. 
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NEXT WEEK— 


N the issue of Sept. 20, we will publish a chart showing the percentage of 
dealers who favor the bonus system, as compared with those who believe 
the payment of commissions is the more satisfactory way to compensate 


It is impossible to publish in full all of the letters we have received on this 
subject. But by means of the chart it will be possible to give a broad and 
thoroughly comprehensive idea of how the majority of the trade has voted 
on the questions we published in the July 26th issue. 

This chart will be a valuable guide to many who are still somewhat un- 
decided on some of the questions raised. 


It will also be a representative 
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analysis of the attitude of the general retail hardware trade on the payment 
of hardware clerks. It has been prepared with a great deal of care and study, 
and it will be the first time that any hardware paper has ever presented to its 
readers a graphic analysis on this subject. 

In conclusion we wish to thank all of our many friends who sent us their 
opinions and experiences. The interest that has been manifested in this 
feature leads us to believe that there are many other subjects that could be 
discussed to advantage through the editorial pages of HARDWARE AGE. 

The pages of Harpware AGE are available at any time to anybody in the 
-hardware business who wishes to discuss any trade topic, and we feel that 
we are simply fulfilling our duty as a trade paper to invite our readers to 
submit questions and opinions on matters of interest to the trade. 
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Exterior of the 


S a result of the recent official 
A recognition by Washington of 
“ *- the Obregon Administration in 
Mexico, interest in that country is 
considerable at the present time. 
Mexico is becoming a thoroughly pro- 
gressive republic, her methods of do- 
ing business are up to date and her 
stores in the larger cities compare 
favorably with many here in our own 
country. This story has to do with 
one of her leading hardware stores— 
that of Langstroth Sucesores, in 
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new store of Langstroth 


Monterrey, and we are indebted to 
R. K. Carter & Co. of New York 
City for the accompanying illustra- 
tions of this progressive establish- 
ment. 

Readers in this country will be 
struck by the unusually attractive 
interior arrangements of this store, 
the manner in which the various ar- 
ticles of stock are departmentized, 
the spaciousness of the aisles, the 
lightness and the generally inviting 


View of tool department with paint department in the background 
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Sucesores, Monterrey, Mexico 


A Model Hardware Store 


air of neatness that is everywhere 
noticeable. 

In the large photograph at the top 
of the opposite page enameled ware 
is displayed on the first of the four- 
level racks at the left. To the rear 
are racks containing glassware, china 
and dishes of all kinds. To the right 
a somewhat similar arrangement is 
used for the display of kitchen and 
house utensils, while on the tops of 
the showcases immediately adjacent 
are placed ornamental vases, orna- 
ments and novelties of various kinds, 
fancy lamps, etc. 

In the wall showcases at the right, 
and extending to the rear of the 
store, silver, nickel and copper ware 
is displayed to great advantage, to- 
gether with a goodly assortment of 
electrical appliances, such as toast- 
ers, percolators, etc. 

This store has an excellent toy 
department, the balcony being used 
for the display of this merchandise. 
The tool department, which is shown 
in one of the accompanying illustra- 
tions, is arranged in a very effective 
manner, the various tools being 
sampled on panels behind which the 
stock is kept. The display case on 
the counter is of rather unique de- 
sign, and may be revolved in order 
to afford prospective customers 4 
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view of the precision tools which it 
contains. : 

The paint department is ranged 
along the rear wall of the store, un- 
der the balcony, although our pho- 
tographs do not show this as clearly 


as might be desired. Langstroth 
Sucesores also carries an extensive 
sporting goods stock. This depart- 
ment, which unfortunately is not 
shown in the photographs, is situ- 
ated in the front of the store. It 
will be noticed that articles, such as 
ice cream freezers, are grouped on 
the floor, where they are accessible 
to inspection and demonstration 
without, however, being in the way. 
All the various departments of the 
store are connected with the office by 
means of overhead trolleys, and by 
means of which the making of change 
is facilitated. 

The firm of Langstroth Sucesores 
was founded in the year 1857 by 
James N. Langstroth, an American 
citizen, who conducted it until his 
death in 1877. In 1897 the business 
was sold by Mr. Langstroth’s widow 
to her son-in-law, Oscar Westendarp. 
At that time the city of Monterrey 
was a great deal smaller than it is 
today, but it had already begun to 
grow and the business grew with it. 


HARDWARE 


In time, Mr. Westendarp turned over 
the management to his sons, Oscar 
G. and Francisco G. Westendarp, 
who eventually became sole owners 
of the business. On Feb. 18 of this 
year the company moved into its new 
building, which is shown in one of 
the accompanying illustrations. 
The company’s stock is kept in the 
basement, which extends under the 
entire building, including the side- 
walks. An expert window dresser 


looks after the windows, which are 
always attractive and changed fre- 
quently. The growth of this com- 
pany, since its founding, has been re- 
markable, and speaks eloquently of 
the progressiveness and vision of the 
Westendarp brothers, who have been 
handicapped by the unsettled condi- 
tions prevailing in Mexico, particu- 
larly the ‘bank crisis, which for the 
last year resu:ted in seriously cur- 
tailing business. 


Another view of the store’s interior showing office in balcony 
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CURRENT NEWS 





Lanchantin Joins 
Eastern States 
Steel Corp. 


Becomes Sales Manager 
Oct. 1 


Oliver A. Lanchantin, manager of the 
Pittsburgh office of Oliver Bros., Inc., 
72 Warren Street, New York City, will 
become general manager of sales and a 


Oliver A. Lanchantin 


director of the Eastern States Steel 
Corporation on Oct. 1, with headquar- 
ters in the Widener Building, Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. Lanchantin was born in Brook- 
lyn and is a graduate of Erasmus 
Hall, and was also a student at Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and the Du- 
quesne University. In 1910 he entered 
the employ of the Pacific Hardware & 
Steel Co. of San Francisco in its New 
York offices as an assistant buyer. 


years, resigning to join Oliver Bros., 
Inc., as buyer. Early in 1915 he was 
transferred to the Pittsburgh office of 
the company as buyer of ircn and steel 
and heavy hardware. In the latter 


part of 1919 he returned to the New | 
York office of Oliver Bros. as manager | 


of that office and also manager of the 
export department. Later he was also 
in charge of the department of market 
conditions. In 1918 he joined the U. S. 
Army, Quartermaster’s Corps, and was 
assigned for duty on the general staff. 
He was put in charge of the purchases 
of all gas mask hardware and textile 
equipment hardware for the army. He 
represented the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment on the Army Commodity Commit- 
tee on non-ferrous metals. Later he 
was in charge of the purchases of all 
hand tools of the army, including cut- 
lery. When he left the army he had 
the ranking of captain. 

Early in 1919 Mr. Lanchantin re- 
joined Oliver Bros., New York, as man- 
ager of the New York office and in 











He | 
remained with this concern for three | 








charge of the publication on market 
conditions. In 1921 he was transferred 
to Pittsburgh as manager of that 
office, also in charge of the department 
of market conditions, directing the pur- 
chases of all the iron and steel and 
heavy hardware for his company. Dur- 
ing the past several years he repre- 
sented Oliver Bros. at all important 
hardware and iron and steel conven- 
tions and was the author of numerous 
articles for the trade papers. 

The Eastern States Steel Corpora- 
tion manufactures cold-finished steels 
and will have an output of at least 
2000 tons of cold-finished steel bars 
per month. 


E. H. Fitch, President of 
Republic Rubber Co. 


E. H. Fitch, formerly vice-president 
of the Republic Rubber Co., at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has been elected president, 
succeeding C. H. Booth, resigned. Mr. 
Booth continues as a director of the 
company. The full list of officers of 
the Republic Rubber Co. is now as fol- 


| lows: 


Chairman, John J. Watson, Jr., New | j, picnic at Crystal Beach. 


York; president, E. H. Fitch; vice- 
president, A. Garthwaite, New 
York; general counsel, John T. Har- 
rington; secretary, F. Garrison; 
treasurer, H. J. Stambaugh; comptrol- 
ler, W. B. Ohl; assistant secretary- 
treasurer, William B. Dunlap. Execu- 
tive committee: John J. Watson, jr., 


A. A. Garthwaite, E. H. Fitch, H. E. | 


Field and John Kearns. 

Members of the board of directors 
are: John J. Watson, Jr., E. H. Fitch, 
C. H. Booth, A. A. Garthwaite, John 
T. Harrington, J. H. Connors, L. A. 
Watts, John Kearns and Harry E. 
Field, the latter of New York. 


Illinois Field Secretary Joins 
St. Louis Jobber 


E. E. Aubrey, field secretary of the 
Illinois Retail Hardware Association, 
with offices at Elgin, Ill., has resigned 
his position and accepted a_ position 
with Geller, Ward, Hasner & Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Oneida Community Distributes 
Books and Sales Plans 


One of the features of Community 
Week, to be held from Oct. 29 to Nov. 
3, is to be the distribution by the 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., of a 
“Correct Service Book for the Formal 
and Informal Table,” edited by the sec- 
retaries of Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont and 
Mrs. Oliver Harriman. The book is 
illustrated, and distributed to retailers 
at a low price to enable them to give 
copies gratis to customers or charge for 
them a nominal price. In addition to 
the book, retailers will be supplied with 
va sales plan worked out in detail, in- 
cluding a window display and advertise- 
ments for use in his local newspaper. 


Vacuum Cleaner 
Sales Gaining 


4,500,000 Sold Since 1912, 
Says Gottron 


Since 1912, 4,500,000 vacuum cleaners 

have been sold, according to statistics 
quoted by F. J. Gottron, general sales 
manager of the P. A. Grier Co., in an 
address at the company’s annual sales 
conference, held at the Hotel Cleve- 
land, Aug. 20-26. 
. The electric vacuum cleaner, Mr. Got- 
tron stated, has come to be recognized as 
an important factor in everyday home 
| life. “Consider the 9,000,000 and more 
homes that are wired today,” he said, 
“allow that some of the 4,500,000 clean- 
ers sold have worn out, and you realize 
the tremendous possibilities of cleaner 
sales.” 

Meetings were held at the Old Colony 
Club, Hotel Cleveland, 43 territorial 
sales executives attending. Saturday, 
Aug. 26, the delegates and the entire 
factory and office forces participated 





Gunn and Ulm Join Century 
Glass & Paint Co. 


The Century Glass & Paint Co., 212 
St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, job- 
bers in glass, paint, brushes and paint- 
er’s materials, have added two new 
men to the sales staff. Walter E. Gunn 
will cover eastern Ohio and Clarence 
E. Ulm will work the western part of 
Ohio, calling on the retail hardware 
and paint trade. 


Ohio Dealers Reduce 
Workmen’s Compensation 


The Ohio Hardware Association in 
cooperation with the Ohio Council of 
Retail Merchants has affected a ma- 
terial reduction in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation rate for state hardware 
dealers. Hardware merchants have 
been paying on the basis of 45c. per 
$100 of payroll, effective July 1, 1923. 
This has been brought down to 30c. per 
$100 of payroll, effecting a neat sav- 
ing. 
The decreased rate was accomplished 
through the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau of the Council, to which the 
Ohio Hardware Association is a co- 
operative member. 


N. N. Hunter Injured 


N. N. Hunter, Jamestown, Ohio, vice- 
president of the Ohio Hardware Asso- 
ciation, was seriously injured in Colum- 
bus last month. A street car turning 
a corner struck a man with such force 
that he was thrown against Mr. Hunter, 
who received the full brunt of the shock. 
With a little care and real rest friends 
of Mr. Hunter expect to see him up and 
around some time in late September. 
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Indiana to Hold 17 Group 
Meetings 


The fall series of group meetings of 
the Indiana Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion have been announced by secretary, 
G. F. Sheeley. The association has pur- 
chased a stereopticon machine which 
will be used to show the development of 
recent years in regard to store arrange- 
ment and window displays. Covering 
September and October the schedule 
is as follows: 
























Dist. No. 5—Fort Wayne ....Sept. 10 
iat. NO... 6——FOEU. 6 i006. 60 v:0e Sept. 11 
Dist. No. 8—Tipton .......... Sept. 12 
Dist. No. 9—Muncie ........ Sept. 13 
Dist. No. 7—Lafayette ...... Sept. 18 
Dist. No. 13—Bloomington Sept. 19 
Dist. No. 18—Bedford ....... Sept. 20 
Dist. No. 17—New Albany ....Sept. 21 
Dist. No. 15—Lawrenceburg Sept. 24 
Dist. No. 10—Liberty ........ Sept. 25 
Dist. No. 11A—Greensburg Sept. 26 
Dist. No.11—Indianapolis Sept. 27 
Dist. No. 4—Corunna ........ Oct. 9 
Dist. No. 3—Goshen ......... Oct. 10 
Dist. No. 2—South Bend ..... Oct. 11 
Dist. No. 12—Terre Haute .Oct. 16 
Dist. No. 19—Vincennes. ...... Oct. 17 













Capt. Gorby Joins N. T. I. | 





John W. Gorby, formerly with the | 
Cyclone Fence Co., has recently become | 
director of the Public Relations De- 
partment of the National Transporta- 
tion Institute, 30 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. 

This organization, which has the 
backing of business men and associa- | 
tions, has as its objective the solving | 
of the transportation problems arising 
from railway, waterway and airway 
sources. 





















Stewart Marion’s Chicago 
Representative 


The Marion Tool Works, Inc., manu- 
facturer of Crecoite steel tools, Marion 
Ind, has recently appointed A. 
Stewart, 180 Market Street, Chicago, 
Il., sales representative in the city of 
Chicago and the territory north to Mil- 
waukee. 





















| 





R. C. Mayer Co. Frisco Agent | 
for Clifton Mfg. Co. | 


The Clifton Mfg. Co., manufacturer | 
of canvas goods, Waco, Tex., has re- 
cently appointed R. C. Mayer Co., 276 
Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, | 








Cal., as direct representative to the | 
jobbing trade in that territory. 












Brooklyn Man Wins Prize for 
Economic Essay 


John J. Borchardt of Brooklyn, N. | 
$1’ was the winner of the first prize of | 
1000 recently awarded by Alvan T. 











| subject, “The Lack of Economic In- 





| Aug. 29. He was 77 years old and had 


| War, after which he came to St. Louis. 


| & Son. 


| the Blaisdell Pencil Co. of Philadel- | 


monds, president of the Simonds Saw| New England states. 


Sale of Electric 
Goods Increasing 


and Steel Co., manufacturers of saws | 
and other tools, Fitchburg, Mass., in | 
the contest for the best essay on the 


telligence,” open to high school and | vi 
normal school pupils in the United | . 
States and Canada. The second prize} Hoover Sales Convention 


was won by Morris Saltzman of Brook- | ° 
lyn, N. Y. The winner of the first| | Draws Large Gathering 
| That the aim of those engaged in 


prize is eighteen years old and the| 

gpg So Age Masa g ne a or yy slg id merchandising electrical appliances 

Commercial High School of Brooklyn | should net te to beat the previous 
year’s record, but rather to keep pace 


last June : P - : et 
— with the rapidly increasing possibili- 
ome yews were clued by Mr. ties of the market, was the opinon 


Simonds in an effort to stimulate an in- : 
: “ae expressed by H. W. Hoover, president 
terest in the study of economics on the ok tas Wenser Gealien Sweeper Co. 


part of those who will help influence , F peel 
the thinking of the coming generation. at the company’s Third International 





as Convention, held recently at North 
A similar contest was held last year. Canton, Ohio. 
At the present time, said Mr. 


Hoover, 640 of every 1000 wired homes 
have yet to buy an electric cleaner and 
at the rate the market is expanding this 
ratio will be 700 out of 1000 a year from 
now. This rapid rate of increase in 
wired homes shows that the market is 
gaining on the industry rather than 
the industry gaining on the market. 

The convention, which was attended 
by Hoover representatives from Europe, 
Canada and the United States, was 
called in two sections, the first part be- 
ing attended by Maximen, Top-notchers 
and Supervisors. The names Maximen 
and Top-notchers were earned by those 
of the resale force who had, through the 
volume of their sales since the first of 
the year, reached leadership in the 12 
divisions into which Europe, Canada 
and the United States are divided. The 
attendance at this part of the conven- 
tion was 125, including a European 
representation of 13. Two women were 
among those who qualified from Eng- 
land. 

The second week of the convention 
was attended by 250 division man- 
agers, district managers and assistant. 
district managers and representatives 
of the home office. The delegation 
from Europe included the men who di- 
rect the Hoover company’s activities 
in England, Holland, France, Switzer- 
land and the Scandinavian countries, 
and was headed by Mr. Dizer, manag- 
ing director, and Mr. Colston, director, 
both from London. 


Obituary 


Joseph Baker 


Joseph Baker, one of the founders 
of the Baker Stove Works, Belleville, 
Ill., 35 years ago, died in that city 


been blind for two years. Mr. Baker 
was born in Pennsylvania and as a 
young man was a molder. He fought 
in the Union Army during the Civil 


He is survived by one son, George E. 
Baker, head of the business, and five 
daughters. 





James Middlemas 


James Middlemas of D. C. Middle- 
mas Sons, Clay City, Ind., dropped dead 
recently. He had been in the retail 
hardware business for forty years and 
was an active member of the Indiana 
Retail Hardware Association since 1907. 


M. N. Reed 


Monroe Noll Reed, founder of the 
business of M. Reed & Son, farm ma- 
chines and implements, Lawn, Pa., died 
recently at his home in that city. Mr. 
Reed, who had passed his sixty-ninth 
year, was active to the last in the busi- 
ness which he established fifty years 
ago and which was conducted in his 
name from 1873 to 1900, when the com- 
pany’s name was changed to M. Reed 
Mr. Reed is survived by his 
widow and one son. 





Auburn Hdw. Co. Buys Site 


The Auburn Hardware Co., Auburn, 
Ind., has purchased the building in 
which it does business. Extensive im- 
provements are planned. 








Lew C. Hill 


Lew Cass Hill, president of the John | 
L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co., manufac- 





| turer of brushes, Boston, Mass., died i i 
recently at the age of seventy-two | Tire Maker Elected Highway 
years. Director 

ie ts | .G. M. Stadelman, president, The 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has been elected to the board of 
directors of the Lincoln Highway As- 
sociation. Goodyear officials have al- 
ways taken an active part in the Lin- 
coln Highway Association and among 
the list of founders are several who 
were identified with the Goodyear Tire 
| & Rubber Co. 


Conway Joins Moore Pin Co. 


W. T. Conway, who formerly trav- 
eled in the eastern United States for | 


phia, has recently joined the Moore | 
Push-Pin Co., Wayne Junction, Pa.,| 
and will represent the company in the | 
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Read This! 






nvieteM nnn 


BUREAU OF 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 







CITY OF BOSTON 


POLICE DEPARTMENT 


BOSTON, MASs. 
August 30, 1923 


29 PEMBERTON SQUARE 


HERBERT A, WILSON Commissioner 


MICHAEL H. CROWLEY 
SuPeRINTENDENT OF Po.ice 


56825 


Mr. L. S. Soule, 


Hardware Age, 
239 West 39th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Sir:- 
Will you kindly insert an article in the next iesue 


"Information Wanted by the 





of "The Hardware Age" under the ¢aption 
Boston Police Department", inquiring as to the name and address of 
the retail dealer who uses the cost mark CY which eppeared on the 
handle of a 7 - 1b. "Quikwerk" hammer, ei the numerals "7-23", 
which was used in this city in several attempted breaks. 
We understand that the only agent in Boston for 
that hammer is Bigelow, Dowse & Company, but they are uneble to fur- 
nish us with a list of their retail dealers in and around Boston and 
suggested that we write to you. 


Thanking you in advance for your assietance in this 


matter, I am, 


Yours respectfully, 


Connolly-& 


ChiefVInspector 
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are mighty few deaf and dumb salesmen. It is 

a case of knowing both the words and the music. 
A few months ago a friend of mine went into a retail 
store with the intention of buying a radio outfit. The 
salesman he met was of the parrot type. He had a 
hand-me-down sales talk covering each machine he 
brought out, and never changed his record. Now, the 
outfit my friend wanted was rather expensive, and 
naturally he wanted to know what his money was go- 
ing for. He knew very little about radio, and he 
wanted to get the inside facts. In other words, he 
wanted a radio outfit, but he also wanted to be sold 
the proper outfit at the proper price. Therefore he 
began to ask questions and immediately the salesman 
fell down on his job. When his cut-and-dried sales 
talk was interrupted he was all at sea, and in less 
than two minutes he was stammering like a school boy 
with his first recitation. Finally he began talking 
with his hands and springing such worn out stuff zs 
“you know, Mr. Jones, you know, etc.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, Jones didn’t know, so 
he quickly lost confidence in the salesman and refused 
to buy. There are thousands of retail sales lost every 
day because men do not know about the goods and the 
service retail stores have to sell; because the men 
behind the counters haven’t the words to express what 
they know about the merchandise in a form that the 
customer understands. The salesman in question could 
install any kind of a radio outfit. He was a past 
master of radio hook-up, but he fell down on words 
and their hook-up. He was absolutely unable to put 
his knowledge into the customer’s language. He 
isn’t alone in that respect either. Most retail clerks 
are handicapped by a shortage of words or the ability 
to use them properly. 

Words are worth real money when it comes to in- 
fluencing people. It is said that the railroad companies 
paid $100,000 for just three words: ‘“Stop—Look— 
Listen.” That’s over $33,000 per word, yet the rail- 
roads bought these three words at bargain prices. 
Why? Because those words make millions of careless 
People do just what the railroads and the public safety 
commissions want them to do. Words that make 


Gare mig is mainly a vocal accomplishment. There 


People do what you want them to do are assets. 
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Now, there are just two ways in which a man can 
gain new words and Jearn to use them properly. One 
is from the conversation of his fellow men, and the 
other is from reading. Both are good, but the con- 
versation method carries a lot of handicaps. The 
trouble is that most men with whom you talk are as 
short on words and expressions as you are yourself. 
Of course, the more you can talk with live wire travel- 
ing salesmen and others who make or sell merchandise, 
the more you can build up your stock of valuable sales 
language. However, the field is limited, and there is 
too much lost motion. That leaves only one absolutely 
sure source of worth-while words. To tap the big 
reservoir of language the salesman must read. Few 
retail salesmen read enough and still fewer read 
the things they should read. 

Too many of the men behind counters confine their 
reading to the sporting pages of the newspapers. 
Now, newspapers are good for the purpose for which 
they are intended, but it was never intended they 
should furnish all of any man’s training. It’s a fine 
thing to be able to quote Jack Dempsey’s ring history 
and give the latest figures on Babe Ruth’s batting 
average, but it is a lot more important to know the 
history of big men in business, the batting average of 
star salesmen, and the methods and words that helped 
make them stars. Read the newspapers for news. 
That is what they are for. But—when you are look: 
ing for words to help you express your ideas and your 
knowledge, read good books and magazines. When 
you feel the need of words to fit the merchandise you 
sell, read the magazines which deal with the problems 
of merchants and merchandise. Read the catalogs of 
manufacturers and jobbers and the advertisements of 
the firms who make or market the goods you handle. 

Salesmanship is the art of making people view the 
goods you have to sell as you view them. It simply 
cannot be practised successfully without plenty of 
worth-while words, and a knowledge of how and when 
to use them. 
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On Changing Salesmen 


When to Do It—How to Do It 


GOOD many sales managers allow every- 

thing in the way of posting their salesmen, 

making changes in territories, etc., to run 
until the end of the year. As a result, when the 
salesmen come home for their Christmas holidays 
there is a good deal of confusion. Usually a sales 
convention is held during Christmas week. The 
house is taking its annual inventory at the same 
time. On top of this, new salesmen have arrived 
and salesmen who have resigned are saying good- 
bye. The sales manager at this time usually has 
more than he can attend to and as a result his new 
salesmen are shot otit on the road for their Janu- 
ary trip in a half-baked condition. 


It is a much better plan for a sales manager to 
find out in September or at the latest in October 
what changes will be necegsary among his sales- 
men. Then, instead of having a new salesman on 
hand ready to post up Christmas week, why not 
try to arrange to have him report in November and 
give him a thorough posting in the house in No- 
vember when you are not bothered with the other 
regulars? 


Then, when this new salesman is fully posted, 
he should be sent out on the territory he is to 
cover on November 15 or on December 1 with the 
regular salesman who has resigned. Then the new 
salesman should cover the territory with the old 
salesman and be properly introduced. This, of 
course, is in those cases where the new salesman 
may not be acquainted with the trade he is to visit 
the following year. 


If, on the other hand, the new salesman has 
traveled in the same territory and knows the trade, 
in that event I believe it is better to have the 
change in men take place on December 1 in- 
stead of waiting until January first. There are 
several reasons why I have always followed this 
plan. Possibly your old salesman is to travel the 
same territory for another house and if you start 
your new salesman on the territory on December 
I your new man has an opportunity of calling on 
the trade at least once before your old salesman 
takes up his work on January 1 for his new house. 


Another reason why changes in territory should 
be made even as early as October first or Novem- 
ber first is that it is customary in the hardware 
trade in the last months of the year to sell goods 
for spring delivery. Ina number of cases we have 
seen salesmen about to leave a territory either 
clean up all the spring business on the territory 
for their new house or make arrangements with 
their customers not to buy any of these spring 


goods from their successor. If time is taken by 
the forelock and if the change in salesmen is made 
early, the old salesman has not the same oppor- 
tunity to gather up the spring business, while your 
new salesman does have this opportunity. 


Beyond these reasons, as most houses make all 
their changes on January 1, the retail customer is 
frequently somewhat fed up on new salesmen in 
January. Let your competitor have his new men 
start out with the other new men after the first of 
the year, while your salesman by that time has al- 
ready made several calls on the trade and is there- 
fore in a sense broken in on the territory. 


Then, again, a new salesman on a route never 
knows just what he needs to handle the trade 
properly until he has given his customers the 
“once-over.” If the new salesman makes his 
initial trip in December studying his customers 
and learning the conditions, very little business 
will be lost, as merchants in December usually let 
up in their buying. However, if a salesman goes 
out after January 1 and is not fully posted, he is 
liable to lose some very good business, as many 
merchants take their inventories during Christmas 
week and then place their sorting-up orders the 
first few weeks in January. 


There is still another consideration in favor of 
putting the new salesman out before the end of 
the year. Few sales managers are _ infallible 
pickers of salesmen. All of us gather in a few 
lemons along with the grapefruit. Now, if you do 
happen to pick up a lemon, if you start him out 
early, you will usually find out the kind of lemon 
he is before the end of the year and you can drop 
him and try your luck at another salesman before 
the new year opens. 


Some sales managers may say—“All this is very 
good, but can new salesmen arrange to come with 
you before the end of the year?” To this I will 
say that in‘my experience in the majority of cases 
I have found that the salesmen I wanted had little 
difficulty in securing their freedom from their for- 
mer houses and that as a matter of fact their old 
houses would gladly have them leave and save 
their salaries for the months of November and De- 
cember—at least for the month of December. 


Of course, this plan does require a little “han- 
dling,” but I take this occasion to say that I be- 
lieve there are a good many advantages in making 
changes in salesmen thirty or sixty days before the 
end of the year for the foregoing reasons. 


“THE SALES MANAGER.” 
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OR a year a retailer had been ordering merchan- 
dise in minimum quantities. Someone had said 
that things were going to the dogs. And believing 
him, he sat tight—quit selling—quit buying—just filled 
orders. But none of the terrible things prophesied 
happened. There was no panic, no great failures, no 
national calamity of any kind. Consumer buying 
slackened a bit, ’tis true; some were out of work. 
But the retailer still did business; folks still bought; 
he still made a good living. 












HE end of the year came. Sitting down one night 
after all the other folks in the store had gone 
home, the retailer began to think. 

For a year two million retail storekeepers in North 
America, he reflected, had assumed a pessimistic men- 
tal attitude toward business. For a year the two 
million had stopped buying everything except the 
barest necessities. As a result, factories had been 
forced to slow down, some to cease production alto- 
gether, throwing large numbers out of work. 

Wage earnings of $30,000,000 a day—$180,000,000 
a week—available in 1920 for retail store spending 
had vanished. 

Notwithstanding all this, reflected the retailer, none 
of the _ pessimistic 
forebodings of the 
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Don't Let the Pessimists Hold Up the 
Business Band Wagon 


Gloom Is the Monkey Wrench That Halts the Wheels of Progress 
and Makes Job Hunting a Pastime—Think, Talk 
and Act Optimism and We'll All Be Happy 


™ Dan dey Travert 


stead of a pessimistic mental attitude toward business, 
these two million retail storekeepers would assume in 
1923 an optimistic mental attitude! 

What an irresistible force it would make for better 
business! 


F beginning January, suppose each one of these 
two million would think, talk and act in terms of 
optimism, diffuse the spirit of optimism each day 
among his customers; exhale optimism with all with 
whom he came in contact, reflect optimism in his 
window and counter displays. What a stimulating 
change it would make in the whole mental attitude 
of the nation! How it would encourage sales! 
Next day the salesman of a jobber called on the 
retailer for an order. 
The salesman marked down one dozen—usual quan- 
tity ordered during the last year. With a smile, the 
retailer said, “Make it three dozen instead of one.” 


@ “From now on,” said he, “I think business is going 
to be better. From now on I am going to put more pep 
into my sales efforts, more punch into my windows 
and counter displays. I am no longer going to sit 
by supinely and wait for customers to come in of 

their own volition 

and hand me busi- 








two million retail 















ness cataclysm, no 
vitiating business 
tragedies, no inundat- 
ing business ty- 
phoons, no withering 
business simoons. 

Fundamental condi- 
tions must be sound, 
or else, reflected the 
retailer, business 
could never have with- 
stood such a strain 
and drain on its vi- 
tality. 

Suppose, thought 
the retailer, that in- 
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more business; that 
I will be able to sell 
n more goods; that I 

will secure a larger 
and a faster turn- 
over on all merchan- 
dise in which I have 
an investment.” 

The salesman 
turned in the order 
for the three dozen 
instead of the one 
dozen to the whole- 
saler and told what 
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@ Note how the spirit of optimism operates in cycles 
—how, starting with the retailer, tt travels a long, 
circuitous route, traversing many different fields, but 
ultimately comes back to the point where it began, 
bringing back more business, millions more available 
for spending! 

Invert the cycle—think pessimistically—act pessi- 
mistically—buy pessimistically and at every step in 
the cycle constructive effort is paralyzed and folks 
thrown out of work. Money normally available for 
retail store spending is shut off and business stag- 
nated. 

Start as an optimist. Pessimism is business death. 

In business, as in war, the success or failure of men 
is in exact ratio to their morale. In the Great War, 
as long as the Imperial German Army thought in 
terms of ultimate victory—visualized itself dictating 
terms of peace from Paris—it was invulnerable. 

But once its morale was destroyed through Allied 
propaganda thrown over the Hindenburg line from 
aeroplanes, it collapsed—lost heart, and in yielding 
to pessimistic broodings, made its defeat inevitable 


cheered by the optimism of the retailer, sent an order 
to the manufacturer for ten gross instead of five, add- 
ing a note that he believed business was going to be 
better. 

Encouraged by the note of optimism from the whole- 
saler, backed up by his increased order, the manufac- 
turer wrote to the houses from which he buys his 
raw materials, labels, cartons, advising that he felt 
business was headed for a distinct improvement— 
please make his next delivery larger. 

Stimulated by the hopeful note of optimism from 
the manufacturer and the larger order, the suppliers 
of the raw materials, labels, cartons, in turn wrote 
in like spirit to those from whom they buy materials, 
passing on the cheering note of confidence. 

The raw material men—to fill their larger order— 
needed more help and promptly employed it. 

To fabricate the raw materials into a finished prod- 
uct, the manufacturer also required more help in his 
plant, and he hired it. 

To pack, check, ship and deliver the extra order to 
the retailer, the wholesaler required more stock clerks, 


more packers and more shippers. 


EING employed at good wages, the families of 

all these extra helpers of the raw material man, 
label man, carton man, manufacturers, wholesalers, 
needing things at the retail hardware store and having 
money in their pockets to pay for them, freely bought 
them. While in the hardware store, they saw other 
things they liked~and bought them also. 


by the armies of the Allies. 
The effect is the same in business. 


Our mental attitude toward business has been one 
of constant fear, uncertainty, doubt, of direful, diaboli- 
cal things to come. 

Retailers must be optimists—must come out of their 
cyclone cellars and put more tabasco into their sell- 
ing, more capsicum into their merchandising, more 
courage and confidence into their work. 


But they never came. 


Beware of Incorporation Entanglements 


CENTRAL western hardware 

dealer (we _ will call him 
Brown) filed incorporation papers 
under the desired firm name of 
Brown Hardware Co. In another 
part of the State there was another 
Brown Hardware Co. The State 
department in charge of incorpora- 
tion failed to note the duplication of 


the corporate title and issued papers 
to the second dealer. Thirty days 
later these papers were rescinded 
and the State department attempted 
to make the second Brown pay for 
new papers and costs of investiga- 
tion. Brown secured an attorney, 
brought suit and won the case. The 
outcome was that the name A. B. 


Brown Hardware Co. was used, the 
State paying not only for the new 
papers but for the printing of new 
stationery, the lettering of the new 
name on the window and for costs of 
inconvenience to the dealer. 
Remember this case when you file 
incorporation papers. You are not 
responsible for the investigation. 


“Almost Our Bible” 


HIS letter speaks for itself and needs no explanation. There are many 
prominent hardware men throughout the country who feel the same 
way as does the writer. 


“The Editor, 
“Hardware Age, 
“239 W. 39th St., 
“New York City. 
“Dear Sir :— 


“New York, August 22, 1923. 


““‘ALMOST OUR BIBLE’ 


“The above phrase from Mr. Charles A. Ireland’s remarks as mentioned 
on page 37 of your issue of the 23d, would apply to the writer. When 
HARDWARE AGE arrives in the office, it is laid on the writer’s desk, and 
he reads it carefully from cover to cover before he looks at anything else. 
There are many good things in each issue, and one cannot afford to miss any 
of them. 

“Very truly yours, 
“OLIVER BROS, Inc., 
“James H. Oliver, Vice-President.” 
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Serious Revenue Problems to Be Forced 


Upon New Congress 


Enactment of Soldiers’ Bonus Legislation Might Mean Adoption 
of Sales Tax—Mellon Will Again Urge 


(WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 10, 1923) 


; OW can general revenue legisla- 
H tion be avoided next winter if 

a soldiers’ bonus bill is enacted 
and Secretary Mellon again advocates 
a cut in the surtax rates on incomes? 
This question is giving genuine con- 
cern to the majority party leaders who 
have consulted President Coolidge dur- 
ing the last fortnight. 

The difficulty with the situation lies 
in the fact that almost any project for 
raising revenue to pay a bonus or to 
change the rates of the income tax is 
subject to amendment in the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, in the 
I'inance Committee of the Senate and 
upon the floors of both houses. Thus 
the leaders might launch a well-con- 
sidered, conservative bill to pay the 
bonus and to fix the maximum surtax 
at 25 per cent, as advocated by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, but before it 
reached the White House for the Presi- 
dent’s signature it might be so com- 
pletely changed as to be unrecognizable 
to its own parents. 


Republican Majority Will Be Small 


Such things have happened when the 
party in power commanded a com- 
fortable majority in both houses and the 
President was quite willing to crack 
his whip to keep recalcitrants in order. 
In ‘the coming Congress, however, the 
Republicans will hold the House and 
Senate by the slenderest of margins 
while half a dozen “blocs” will be able 
to poll enough votes on any question to 
control the situation. 

The advocates of a soldiers’ bonus 
are much encouraged over recent de- 
velopments. President Coolidge’s ad- 
visers, notably Senator Smoot, Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, have 
told him that a bonus bill will be passed 
over his veto, if necessary, by the next 
Congress. 

In the face of this legislative situa- 
tion, it is said, President Coolidge is 
anxious to see the Republican leaders 
meet the situation ‘squarely without 
embarrassment to him. He desires that 
if a bonus bill is passed it shall carry 
revenue provisions acceptable to the 
Executive. 

This was President Harding’s stand 
and it is significant that at the last 
interview between Mr. Harding and 
Senator Smoot the chairman of the 
Finance Committee predicted the enact- 
ment of a bonus bill and the President 
declared he would sign it if it contained 
satisfactory revenue-producing provi- 
sions, but not otherwise. Senator Smoot 
also told President Harding that he 
knew of no method of raising sufficient 
revenue to defray the cost of a bonus 
that would not seriously interfere with 





Surtax Reduction 
By W. L. Crounse 


the prosperity of the country except a 
sales tax. 

When Mr. Smoot talked with Presi- 
dent Coolidge he renewed his suggestion 
of a sales tax but the President did not 
commit himself. To advocate a sales 
tax, under the circumstances, would be 
equivalent to urging a bonus bill, which 
Mr. Coolidge knows is opposed by the 
cabinet and especially by Secretary 
Mellon. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is 
against a soldiers’ bonus in any form, 
whether accompanied by revenue-pro- 
ducing legislation or otherwise. He does 
not think the proposition is sound in 
principle and he believes any device to 
pay a bonus—even a sales tax at a low 
rate limited to the final sale by dealer 
to consumer—would be an unjustifiable 
burden on the business of the country. 
It is probable, however, that Mr. Mellon 
will make no voluntary statement con- 
cerning a bonus, but if the Congres- 
sional committees ask his opinion it 
will be forthcoming in the characteris- 
tic plain, unvarnished language the 
Secretary always employs. 


Mellon for Lower Surtaxes 


Secretary Mellon will renew to the 
next Congress his recommendation for 
a reduction in the higher brackets of in- 
come surtaxes. An announcement of 
his purpose at the Treasury last week, 
however, said he was uncertain whether 
the proposal would meet with a favor- 
able reception at the Capitol. 

Mr. Mellon is not deterred from mak- 
ing recommendations by any conviction 
that they will not be favorably received. 
Like our old friend Davey Crockett, all 
he wants to know is that he is on the 
right track; then he goes ahead. 

The large increase in income tax re- 
ceipts by the Treasury during the last 
fiscal year is said to be attributed by 
the Secretary in no small part to the 
small reduction in surtaxes brought 
about in the last tax legislation. A 
maximum rate of 50 per cent was then 
adopted in the face of Secretary Mel- 
lon’s urgent request that it be cut to 
25 ver cent, not for the purpose of 
“lightening the burdens of the rich,” 
as Senator La Follette charged, but 
merely to put the industrial securities 
of the country on a more equitable 
basis with tax free State and municipal 
bonds. The net result would be more 
rather than less revenue. 


Effect of Cut to 50 Per Cent 


Mr. Mellon believes the cut to 50 per 
cent made by Congress has acted as 
a stimulus to investors to employ their 
money in productive enterprises as dif- 
ferentiated from the tax-exempt se- 
evrities. A further reduction in the 





higher surtaxes, he is convinced, is the 
only effective method of competing with 
the exempt issues. 

Some members of Congress who have 
talked with the Secretary recently have 
informed him that there is little hope 
of tax legislation at the next session 
but he feels that he should send his 
recommendations to the Capitol regard- 
less of the opposition. The recom- 
mendations for reduction in the higher 
brackets probably will be contained in 
the annual report of the Treasury De- 
partment, which usually goes to Con- 
gress in the first few days of a new 
session. 

The Secretary may also support 
changes in other tax schedules, but the 
nature of these recommendations proba- 
bly will remain undisclosed until near 
the opening of the session. Tax experts 
of the Treasury have been in constant 
touch with members of Congress who 
are investigating tax questions, and it 
was indicated today that such recom- 
mendations as the Treasury may make 
will be the result of the long study and 
a careful consideration. 


More Extra Session Talk 


There has been a revival of extra 
session talk during the past few days. 
It is being indulged in chiefly by those 
who think Congress can legislate 
money into the pockets of the farmers 
and who hope the President can be in- 
duced to think so, too, and therefore 
call the Senate and House to meet in 
October or November. 

President Coolidge, in line with his 
policy of giving precedence to matters 
of immediate domestic concern, now has 
taken up the agricultural problem with 
a view to providing relief for the 
farmers. His first step has been to 
call into conference members of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board which pro- 
vides credit facilities for moving crops 
to market. 

The members of the board, headed 
by Robert A. Cooper, farm loan com- 
missioner and executive officer, were 
confident that relief could be provided 
without additional legislation. This 
confirmed the President’s view that no 
practical advantage by way of im- 
mediate relief would be procured 
through calling an extra session of the 
Congress. But the President still takes 
the position that if needed legislation 
of a practical character can be sug- 
gested, his judgment is not foreclosed 
against any course of action, including 
calling an extra session. 

Mr. Cooper said that legislation en- 
acted by the last Congress had pro- 
Vv sansa dane watch were washing: smeoth- 
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Stronger Buying Developing 
in Wholesale Markets 


ters throughout the country. The general price structure is steady, although a 


\ STRONGER buying tendency is said to be developing in the major wholesale cen- 


number of minor readjustments are being made on miscellaneous items by manu- 


facturers and jobbers. 


The general opinion among market observers, however, is that 


no important price changes will be made on standard lines for the balance of this year. 
Deliveries are somewhat improved, but jobbers in many sections still report delays. 


Shortages of many standard tools continue. 


Manufacturers of both seasonal and staple 


lines are said to be urging jobbers to anticipate their winter requirements. 


The coal strike has not caused any deep concern in the hardware markets. 


The 


general belief seems to be that a settlement will be made before the situation assumes 


serious proportions. 


Oil, gas and wood stoves, however, are in strong demand. 


Slight Rise in August Commodity Prices 


‘—D RADSTREET’S average of com- 

modity prices on Sept. 1 shows 
a rise of seven-tenths of 1 per cent 
over the average of Aug. 1, the same 
as the Dun computation, though it 
still marks a decline to 7.3 per cent 
from March, which was the highest 
of the year. 

Commenting on the figures, Brad- 
street’s points out that eight out. of 
thirteen groups of commodities rose 
in price during August, especial 
strength being shown in meats and 
other animal products. In fact, prac- 
tically the entire gain in the Sept. 1 
index number was accounted for by 
the advances in the provisions and 
groceries group. Next important in 
strength was the live stock group, 


while breadstuffs, textiles, metals, 
coal and coke, naval stores and mis- 
cellaneous products showed smaller 
gains. Fruits, hides and leather, 
oils, building materials and chemi- 
cals and drugs moved slightly lower. 
It is noted that while cotton and cot- 
ton goods displayed strength, this 
was largely offset by lower prices for 
other raw textiles. In all, thirty-six 
articles advanced, twenty-eight de- 
clined and forty-two remained un- 
changed during August. 
The Bradstreet average for Sept. 
1 compares as follows with preced- 
ing months and years: 
Sept. 1, 19 $12.9143 
Ab, Sees 0656 besa Cepekins 12.8201 
13.0895 


3 OR. +) ae ae 3.9841 
PHT Ne MOOOs fate os oi0.de5.8 aba 13.6665 
De tS) (is ||”); a ir 13.9304 
Mar. 1, 13.9332 
Feb, 1, 13.7230 
Jan. 1, 13.1011 
POO. Dh, BOs 6 isis. 50's od ao 6 die OOOO 
+June 1, 10.6163 
Sept. 1, 12.0793 
Sept. 1, 11.0868 
Sept. 1, 17.9746 
Sept. 1, 
Sept. 1, 19.9260 
Sept. 1, 16.6441 
Sept. 1, 

Sept. 1, 

Sept. 1, 

Sept. 1, 

Sept. 


*Highest for the period. 
the war. 


9.8034 
9.7572 
9.1006 
1, 9.2157 


+Lowest since 


Price Changes from Jobbing Centers 


Shelf hardware 
August were well ahead of sales for 


MONG the price changes made ef- 

fective during the past week in 
leading wholesale centers were the fol- 
lowing: 


NEW YORK—Revised discounts rep- 
resenting approximately a 5 per cent 
decline were made effective on bolts 
during the past week. Sash cord ad- 
vanced 2 cents per lb. base. An ad- 
vance of 20 per cent was made on Per- 
fection door springs. Some makes of 
wheelbarrows were advanced about 10 
per cent. Increased buying interest 
was manifested during the week in the 
wholesale market. Shortages continue 
in many of the standard tool lines. 


CHICAGO—New list prices and dis- 
counts on bolts and nuts are expected 
to be issued shortly. Linseed oil and 
turpentine both declined 2 cents per gal. 
Shellac declined 40 cents per gal. 
Solder and babbitt metal are slightly 
higher. The local market is active, and 
fall goods are moving well. 


BOSTON—FPhe Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 





 - a 


Tin Plate Prices 
Are Reaffirmed 


Special to HARDWARB AGE 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 8.—Prices 
of tin plate for last quarter have 
been reaffirmed on the present 
basis by the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., and also by most 
of the leading independent 
makers. This price is $5.50 per 
base box, maker’s mill. Most of 
the larger makers have their out- 
put sold up for the remainder of 
this year. 








Co., Providence, R. I., has issued new 
price lists on a few small tools. 
Micrometer set No. 133, listed at $28, is 
now $22.50 list. Set No. 134, formerly 
$63.75, is now $51.75. Calipers, set No. 
137, formerly $109.50, now $90. Set No. 
138, formerly $163.75, is now $142.25. 


jobbers’ sales for 


August, 1922. Good fall business is 
anticipated. 


PITTSBURGH—Practically all types 
of radiators were advanced Sept. 1 
about 2% per cent. Steel mills in this 
vicinity are said to be working at 90 
per cent capacity. Orders received by 
local jobbers for fall and winter mer- 
chandise are medium sized but steady. 


CINCINNATI—Few price changes 
were made in the past two weeks. 
Manufacturers of galvanized ware re- 
duced prices of pails and tubs 10 per 
cent; linseed oil is considerably lower, 
and a slight reduction occurred in tur- 
pentine. Sugar kettles have been re- 
duced 10 per cent. Advances were re- 
corded in lead, roofing paper and rope. 


TWIN CITIES—Market conditions 
continue quiet, and there have been no 
price changes of note in the more im- 
portant lines of hardware. Fall busi- 
ness good. Accessories selling we!!. 
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New York Jobbers Advise Dealers 
to Anticipate Winter Needs 


wholesale market during the first week of Sep- 
tember. Fall orders are moving well, and pick- 
up interest is stronger. 

Numerous small price readjustments are being made 
by local jobbers on miscellaneous items. Among the 
market changes announced by jobbers during the week 
were: An advance of 2c. per lb. base on sash cord; an 
advance of approximately 10 per cent on some makes 
of wheelbarrows, and a 20 per cent advance on “Perfec- 
tion” door springs. New discounts on bolts have been 
put into effect generally in this section. 

The price softening of approximately 5 per cent on 
bolts, and the publication of new lists, should not be 
regarded as an indication of lower price tendencies in 
the general market. The slight lowering of bolt prices, 
jobbers say, is the result of competitive conditions among 
manufacturers. Some jobbers even go so far as to say 
that they do not believe that the new reduced discounts 
will remain in effect for any great length of time. 

The general opinion among local wholesalers seems to 


A MORE active tone was observable in the New York 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES. — In- 
terest fair; stocks ample; prices steady. 


AXES.—Buying better; prices steady; 
stocks fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o b. New York: 

Handled axes, 2% to 3 Ib., $19.25 
per doz.; 3% to 3% Ib., $19.25 per 
doz.; 3% to 4% Ib., $19.75 per doz.; 
4 to 5 lb., $20.25 per doz.; 4% to 5% 
lb., $20.75 per doz.; 5% Ib. only, 
$22.75 per doz. 

House axes, 2% Ib., 19 in. handles, 52¢., 
$14.25 per doz. 


BUCK SAWS.—Jobbers have received 
numerous fall orders. Stocks are fair 
and prices firm. 


£Toss. 


D handle, 49c. 
each. 


for bundle lots. 


ing good; prices firm; stocks ample. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Fruit jar rubbers, 
Prices vary according to grade 
and also in different sections of the bbl., 98c. 
city. In 12-gross lots, 75c. per gross. 95e. 
FURNACE SCOOPS.—Buying moder- 
ate; stocks adequate; prices steady. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


Furnace scoops, hollow back, 


Hollow back, 


handle, 63c. each. All less 5 per cent 


GALVANIZED PAILS.—Interest fair; 
stocks good; prices steady. ket. Prices vary according to quality. 


be that the price situation will remain basically unchanged 
for the balance of this year. Small readjustments may 
be made, but no important change is considered likely on 
standard lines. 

Shortages continue among standard tools. Although 
factory deliveries are somewhat better than they were 
four months ago, jobbers say, they are not as yet satis- 
factory. Many wholesalers apprehend difficulty in get- 
ting goods, especially many of the standard lines of tools. 
One of the items strongly in demand at present and diffi- 
cult to get is brick trowels. Some jobbers say they have 
been waiting for orders to be filled since last April. The 
building activity this year and the labor and material 
difficulties at the factories are said to be responsible for 
this shortage. 

Suburban business in and around New York is fairly 
large in volume, and a good general fall business is an- 
ticipated throughout this section. Jobbers say that man- 
ufacturers are urging them to anticipate their require- 
ments for both seasonal and staple lines, and jobbers in 
turn are urging dealers to keep their stocks well balanced. 


fair; prices show softening tendencies. 


Quotations to dealers, f.o.b. New 
80c. to 85c. per York: 

Linseed oil in lots of less than 5 
In lots of 5 bbl. or more, 
Calcutta linseed oil in bbl., 
$1.30. Boiled oil is 2c. extra; double 
boiled oil is 3c. extra and oil in half 
bbl. is 5c. per gal. additional. 


SCHOOL CRAYONS. — Pick-up de- 
mands are improving. Stocks fair; 
prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
School crayons, white, 3le. per 
gross net. Note: There are a num- 
ber of different qualities on the mar- 


steel 
Long handle, 
wood D 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Buck saws, red frame, double brace, 
$9 per doz. Buck saw, double brace, 
varnished frame, polished blade, 30- 
regular teeth, $13 per doz. Similar 
saw, with round breast blued blade, 
- thin back, 4% points, $13 per 
doz. 

Saw, bucks, heavy, $8.50 per doz. 

One-man saws, 80c, per ft. Two- 
man saws, 66c. per ft.; crosscut saws, 
55c. per ft. 

Wood split wedges, 10'%c. per Ib. 


CIDER MILLS AND PRESSES.—The 
demand in many sections is said to ex- 
ceed the supply. Jobbers’ stocks are 
broken; prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Cider mills, 8'%-in. tub, $5.90 each; 
16%-in. tub, $7 each; 11%-in. tub, 
$9.40 each; 13-in. tub, $12 each; 18- 
In. tub, $15 each. 

3erry crushers, 
wood box, $6 each. 
Fruit presses, 2-qt., $2.98 each; 
4-qt., $4.95 each; 6-qt., $5.75 each; 
12-qt., $7.50 each. 


COTTON GLOVES.—Consistent inter- 
est; ample stocks; firm prices. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b New York: 
Cotton gloves, light weight, $1.55 per 
doz. pair. Medium weight, knitted 
wrist, $2.20 per doz. pair. 
Heavy weight, $2.20 per doz. pair. 


FRUIT JAR RUBBERS.—Pick-up buy- 


aluminum teeth, 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Galvanized pails, 8-qt., 19c. each; 
10-qt., 22c. each; 12-qt., 24c. each; 
14-qt., 27c. each; 16-qt., 32c. each. 

Heavy galvanized pails, 12-qt., 35c. 
each; 14-qt., 40c. each; 16-qt., 46c. 
each. 

Galvanized tubs, No. 1, 69c. each; 
No. 2, 78e. each; No. 3, 9l1c. each. 


GAME TRAPS.—Good out of town de- 
mands; prices steady; stocks fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Victor traps, size 0, with chain, $1.65 
per doz.; without chain, $1.28 per doz. 
No. 1, $2 with chain, $1.59 per doz. 
without chain. Size 1%, $3.05 per 
doz. with chains; $2.32 per doz. with- 
out chains. Size 2, $3.97 per doz. with 
chains. Size 3, $6.71 per doz. with 
chains. 

Oneida jump traps, size 0, $2.07 per 
doz. with chains; $1.71 per doz. with- 
out chains. Size 1, $2.38 per doz. with 
chains: $1.89 per doz. without chains. 
Size 1%, $3.48 per doz. with chains; 
-€2.81 per doz. without chains, Size 2, 
$5.37 per doz. with chains. Size 3, 
$7.26 per doz. with chains. 


LANTERNS.—Demand _ good; 
firm; stocks ample. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Hylo, $7.50 per doz.; Monarch, $8 
per doz.; Victor, $8 per doz. 

Lantern globes, white, 1 doz. in box, 
$1.20 per doz. Ruby, 1 doz. in box, 
$3 per doz. 


LINSEED OIL.—Demand small, stocks 


prices 


SIDEWALK SCRAPERS.—Outside of 
the advance booftings that have been 
made, little interest is being shown in 
this line at present. Prices are firm and 
stocks apparently ample. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Sidewalk scrapers, tank riveted, 4 x 
7, $4 per doz. Scraper with shank, 
5 x 7, $6.25 per doz. Scraper, with 
socket, 6 x 7, $8.75 per doz. 

Snow pushers, 31 x 12, $2.75 each. 


SNOW SHOVELS. — Jobbers’ stocks 
are large enough for all reasonable de- 
mands. Prices are firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Snow shovels, steel, 2 rivets, long 
handle, $4.75 per doz. 

Jobbers say this price is below fac- 
tory costs today, and will only last a 
short time. An advance is expected. 
Galvanized snow shovels, 21% x 16, 
D handle, $13 per doz. 

Toy snow shovels, $2.30 per doz 


WEATHER STRIP.—Some interest 
has been shown in this line recently by 
local dealers. Prices are firm; stocks 
fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Weather strip, double rubber, 66% 
5 per cent discount; single rubber, 
66%—5 per cent discount. Felt, 60 
per cent discount. Flexible all rub- 
ber, 60 and 5 per cent discount. 
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Prices of Basic Staples 


— and discounts quoted by New York jobbers on basic staples are 


as follows: 


BOLTS 

Common Carriage Bolts, small, 40-10 per cent; large, 
40-10 per cent 

Machine Bolts, small, 40-10-5 per cent; large, 40-10-5 
per cent 

Lag Screws, 40-10-10 per cent 

Stove Bolts, 75 per cent, both flat and round head 

Sink Bolts, 75 per cent 

Tire Bolts, 45 per cent 

Step Bolts, 40-5 per cent 

Screw Anchors, 75-10 per cent 

Lag Screw Shields, 80-15-5 per cent 

Machine Bolt Shields, 65-10-5 per cent 


BRIGHT WIRE GOODS 

Bright Steel, 80-10-10 per cent; Brass, 80 per cent; 
Galvanized, 80 per cent 

BUTTS 

Wrought Brass, list plus 10 per cent 


CHAIN, JACK 

Iron, 40 per cent; Brass, 40 per cent; safety, Brass, 
50 per cent 

CHISELS 

Socket Firmer, 50-10-5 per cent; Socket Butt, 50-10- 
5 per cent; Tang Firmer, 15 per cent; Tang Butt, 
15 per cent 

CUP HOOKS 
Brass, 75-10 per cent 


DRILLS 


Bit Stock, 60 per cent; Straight Shank, 60 per cent; 
Blacksmith, 60 per cent; Wood Boring, 40 per cent 


ESCUTCHEON PINS 
Brass Escutcheon Pins, 40 per cent off new list 


FAMILY SCALES 

Slanting Dial, 24 lb., $1.75 each; Straight Dial, 24 lb., 
$1.75 each; Straight Dial, 24 lb., with Scoop, $2 
each 


GLAZIER POINTS 
Zinced, % lb. papers, 21c lb. net 


HAMMERS, PICKS AND MATTOCKS 

Carpenters’ Hammer with handle, $1 each 

Railroad Picks, 6 to 7 lb., 65c¢ each 

Pick Mattocks, 75c each 

Plain Mattocks, 75c each 

Wedges, 9c Ib. 

Striking and Drilling Hammers, 12¢ per lb. 

Stone Hammers, 16c per Ib. 

Crowbar, 4 ft., 96c each; 5 ft., $1.68 each 
Some jobbers quote on all picks and mattocks 
33 1/3-5 per cent off standard lists 

HAMMERS AND SLEDGES 

5 Ib. and heavier, 60-24% per cent; under 5 lb., 50- 
10-2% per cent 

HANDLES (medium grade hickory) 

Hammer, 8%c each 

Hatchet, 8%c each 

Axe, 32c each 

LOCKS AND BUTTS 

Common Butts, 3% x 3% (steel), 25¢c to 29c a pair 

Common Rim Lock, 4 x 3%, 23¢ each 

Common Mortise Lock, 334 x 3%, 38¢ each 


NAILS 

Wire Nails, $4.35 to $4.50 base, per keg 

Cut Nails, $4.50 base, per keg 

Wire Nails and Brads in small lots, 70 per cent off 
list 

Roofing Nails, 1 x 12, 100 lb., $7.55, galvanized; 
and plain, $5.55 


OIL 

Three in One, small, $1.20 per doz.; large, $2.40 per 
doz., Handy Cans, $2.40 per doz; Factory, $4.80 
per doz. 


PAPER 
Roofing Paper, 2 ply, $1.45 per roll; tarred felt, 
$1.35 per roll. Slate service roofing, $1.65 per roll 


RIVETS 

Copper Rivets and Burrs, 33 1/8 per cent 
Copper Break Band Rivets, 33 1/3 per cent 
Black Tinners’ Rivets, 50 per cent 

Tin Tinners’ Rivets, 50 per cent 

Oval Head Iron Rivets, 50 per cent 


ROPE 
Pure Manila Rope, 20%c base per lb.; hardware 
grade, 19%4c base per lb. 


SAND PAPER 
B & A, 20-2% per cent; Star, 20-24% per cent 


SASH CORD 

Cotton Sash Cord, 39e to 41c base, per lb. 
Prices vary according to grade and differ in differ- 
ent sections of the city. 


SCREWS 

Flat Head Steel Machine Screws, 70 per cent 

Round Head Steel Machine Screws, 70 per cent 

Flat Head Brass Machine Screws, 60-10 per cent 

Round Head Brass Machine Screws, 60-10 per cent 

Steel Set Screws, 75 per cent 

Steel Cap Screws, U.S. S., 75 per cent 

Steel Cap Screws, S. A. E., 65-5 per cent 

Fiat Head Steel Wood Screws, bright, full packages, 
75-20-5-5 per cent 

Galvanized, 60-20-5-5 per cent 

Flat Head Brass, 70-20-5-5 per cent 

Round Head Blued, 72%-20-5-5 per cent 

Round Head Nickel Plated, 62%4-20-5-5 per cent 

Round Head Brass, 67%4-20-5-5 per cent 


SCREW HOOKS 

Brass, 75-10 per cent 

SHELF BRACKETS 

Wrought Steel, Japanned, 50 to 50 and 10 per cent 

SHOVELS 

Contractors, polished No. 2, $12 per doz. 

STAPLES 

Galvanized Fence Wire, 7c lb., $6 per keg; Gal- 
vanized Poultry Netting, 8%c lb., $7.50 per keg 

TINNED PICTURE WIRE 

50-10 per cent 

VISES 

Oval Slide, 2 in. jaw, $1.95 each; 2% in., $2.30; 3 in., 
$2.65 each; 3% in., $3.85 each; 4 in., $4.70 each 

WRENCHES 

Coes, 40 per cent; Agricultural, 50-5 per cent; Still- 
son pipe, 55-5-2% per cent 
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Brisk Fall Business in Chicago District 
—Prices Hold at Firm Level 


(Chicago office of HARDWARE AGE) 


‘“ABOR DAY marked the end of the summer season 
L and the vacation period. Business showed signs 
of picking up the last week of August but really 
showed its briskness during the first week of September. 
The demand for fall merchandise has started in earnest 
and jobbers are again in the market for additional help. 
The dull period during the summer was not actually 
dull in comparison with former years but less than the 
large volume enjoyed in the spring. It is estimated that 
summer sales were in excess of the figures last year for 
the same period. 

Julius H. Barnes, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, states that ten production 
records established during the last few months are the 
highest attained in years. They are: the largest pig iron 
production, largest cotton consumption, largest steel ingot 
consumption, largest crude oil production, largest auto- 
mobile truck production, largest residential construc- 
tion, largest production of automobiles, largest volume of 
mail order sales, largest volume of retail sales and the 
largest volume of railroad car loadings. 


Reports from banks and savings institutions show good 
gains. One Chicago catalog house shows an increase 
of 12.45 per cent over July business and an increase of 
51.73 per cent over the business of August, 1922. The 
other catalog house also showed material gains. 

The condition of the farmer is still receiving much at- 
tention in the press. The general opinion seems to be that 
as a class the farmers are better off than they have been 
pictured. The ones who have relied on one crop seem 
to be badly hit, especially the wheat farmers. There are 
communities where the condition of the farmer is not 
satisfactory, but this is not the general run, judging from 
the increased mail order house sales and various other 
figures brought to light recently. Implement production 
would also tend to show a more satisfactory condition in 
rural districts. It has been stated that 50 per cent of 
the farmers are out of debt and 95 per cent are in good 
financial condition. 

Price tendencies have not changed in hardware lines. 
There was practically no change during the month of 
August and it is felt that most fall lines will remain 
at present levels. 


AMMUNITION AND FIREARMS.— 
Current demand for firearms and am- 
munition unusually heavy and has 
started very early; several factories 
behind on orders; dealers have been 
advised to place specifications at once. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.— 
Dealers commencing to place specifica- 
tions for fall and winter supplies. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 
Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 41c. each; Cham- 
pion Blue Box line, 58c. each; A. C. 
Titan, 58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. 
each; A. C. Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spotlight. — Anderson, No. 3280, 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.67 each. 

Horns.—E. A. Electric (Ford), $4 
each. 

Jacks.—Reliable Jacks, No. 46, 92.50 
each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; Sim- 
plex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, No. 6, 
90c. each; National Standard, No. 21, 
$1.20 each. 

14%4-in. 


Pumps. — Rose, 
$1.55 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 
33% per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3%, non- 
skid, fabric, $8.65 each: cord, $11.60 
each; gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.30 
each; red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.80 
each, 

We quote f.o.b. factory: 

Snap-On Wrenches.—No. 101, Mas- 
ter Service Set, $15.25; No. 202, 
Heavy Duty Set, $8; No. 404, Uni- 
versal Socket Set, $7;- No. 505B, 
Screw Driver Set, $3.40. All Snap- 
On wrenches less 40 per cent dis- 
count, f.0.b. Milwaukee. 


AXES.—Orders arriving in good 
volume for “rush” shipment, indicating 
low stocks among dealers. Jobbers 
filling orders promptly from _ stock, 
though most manufacturers are still too 
busy to ship promptly. Prices un- 
changed; expected to remain firm dur- 
ing next several months. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First Se ~—_ 
bitted unhandled axe Ib., 
914 doz. base; double pitted, *519 doz. 
base; good -quality ‘black unhandled 
axes, same weight, single bitted, $13 
doz. base; single bitted handled axes, 
$15 to 922 per doz., according to 
quality and to grade of handle. 


Cylinder, 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—New list prices 
expected to be issued shortly; demand 
good; jobbers’ stocks in satisfactory 
condition. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage boits 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 45-5 per cent off list; large 
sized machine bolts, 40-10 per cent 
off list; small sized machine bolts, 
50 per cent off list; all stove bolts, 
70-5 per cent off list; all lag screws, 
50-5 per cent off list. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Manufac- 
turers report orders coming in greater 
volume; big fall trade in prospect with 
scarcity of goods. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago, 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.48 per doz. pr.; 
steel butts, old copper and dull pase 
finish, in case lots, $4.74 per doz. pr.: 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $8 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $2 per set; wrought brass 
bit-keyed front door sets, $4 per set; 
cylinder front door sets, $8.50 per 
set. 


CHAINS.—AIll chains in steady de- 
mand, especially the weldless patterns; 
prices firm and unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil chain, 
$9.75 per 100 Ib.; American coil chain, 
40-10 per cent off list; No. 00 4% 
electric welded cow ties, 93 per doz. 


CLIPPERS, HORSE AND SHEEP.— 
Future orders coming in at new prices 
recently announced. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1 clipping 
machine, $12.75 list; one-man power 
shearing machine, $21 list; top plates 
No. 90 and No. 360, $1.25 each list; 
bottom plates, No. 99 and No. 361, 
$1.75 list. Dealers’ discount 33% per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, pedestal type, $85 list; shear- 
ing machine, $90 list, f.o.b. factory 
Chicago with 25 per cent discount to 
dealers. 


COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS.— 


Sales excellent; judging from demand 
prices are attractive. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 40 per cent discount. 


CUTLERY.—Cutlery _ business 
tinues brisk; orders for 
carvers, manicure sets, pocket and 
butchers’ cutlery much in evidence; 
outlook for good fall business very 
favorable. 


EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Active building has naturally 
resulted in unusual sales on these lines; 
prices firm at higher last re- 
ported. 


We quote from nga 3 stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 29-gage, -in., lap 
joint gutter, $5.40 per 100 ft.: 29- -gage, 
3-in., conductor pipe, $5.85 per 100 ft.: 
29-gage, 1% x 8-in. ridge roll, $4.45 
per 100 ft.; 29-gage, 3-in. conductor 
elbows, $1.73 per doz. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE.—De- 
mand for wiring devices good; flash- 
light and heating appliance business be- 
coming brisk. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 14 rubber covered 
wire, $8 per 1000 ft.; 1000 foot lots, 
$7.50; No. 18 lamp cord, $915 per 1000 
ft.; 1000 foot lots, $13.75; 4%4-in. brush 
brass key socket, 21 cents each; two- 
way plugs, 60 cents each;*in lots of 
10, 25 cents each; one piece attach- 
ment plugs, 13 cents each; two piece 
attachment plugs, 12 cents each. 


EYE HAMMERS AND SLEDGES.— 
Business very active in these lines; 
prices unchanged. 

We quote from _ jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: Striking or 
smiths’ sledges, 5-lb. and 
12c. per Ib. 


FIELD FENCE.—Stocks in good 
shape; good to fair business expected; 
dating has been offered on this line. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 
cent discount from list. 


con- 
silverware, 


basis 


stocks, 
black - 
heavier, 


stocks, 
6014 per 


FILES.—Sales good; no change in price 
predicted at this time. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-14 
per cent off list; Disston filés, 50-10- 
10 per cent off list; Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. 
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FOOD CHOPPERS.—Sales good; fac- 
tories are behind. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Food Choppers, Uni- 
versal No. 0, $15 per doz.; No. 1, 
$18.20 per doz.; No. 2, $22.25 per doz.; 
No. 3, $28.35 per doz. Enterprise 
No. 501, $16.65 per $e No. 602, 
$20.80 per doz.; No. 703, $27 per doz. 


FRUIT PRESSES AND CIDER 
MILLS.—A fine demand would ordi- 
narily tax stocks, but buyers have 
secured large stocks to take care of 
the heavy business. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Fruit Presses.—Juicy Fruit, 3-qt., 
$3.25 each; 6-qt., 94 each; 12-qt., $5.50 


each, 
Cider Mills.—Junior, $21.75; Medium, 
$25.50; Senior, $38; Self Feed, $15.25. 


GALVANIZED AND TINWARE.— 
Demand late this year because the 
tomato crop has not ripened and is 
reported two weeks late; ample stock 
of fruit cans; fruit jar rubbers in big 
demand; galvanized ware unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galva- 
nized water pails, 8-qt., $1.95 doz.; 
ae $2.25 doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 doz.; 
14-qt., 92.75 doz.; galvanized wash 
tubs, 'No. 1, $6.75 doz.; No. 2, $7 doz.; 
No. 3, $8. 25 doz. 


GLASS AND PUTTY.—No change i 
market; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100-Ib. 
kits, $3.70; commercial putty, \$3.55; 
glaziers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one 
doz. packages, 65c. 


HANDLED HAMMERS. — Improve- 
ment noted in deliveries from manufac- 
turers; sales better than during early 
summer; jobbers are shipping prompt- 
ly; no early price changes expected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $13.25 per doz.; 12-o0z. 
ball pein, $10 per doz.: competitive 
forge nail hammers, $8 per 4doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $5 per doz. 


HATCHETS.—Sales on a liberal basis, 
better than last season; shipments be- 
ing made promptly; no price changes 
are looked for during 1923. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $19.40 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $15.65 doz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 3, $15 doz.; 
competitive forged shingling hatch- 
ets, No. 2, $11.10. 


HICKORY HANDLES.—Shortage of 
best grades still exists; prices firm, but 
unchanged; sales very good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory handles, No. 
1 hickory axe handles, $4 per doz.; 
2, $3 per doz.; finest selected 
second growth white hickory handles, 
$6 per doz.; special white second 
growth hickory, $5 per doz.; No. 1 
hatchet and hammer handles, 90c. 
per doz.; second growth hickory 
hatchet and hammer handles, 91.50 
per doz. 

HINGES.—Stocks in good shape; sa 
average; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges, 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.12; 5-in., $1.57; 
6-in., $1.93; 8-in., $3.21; 10-in., $4.92 
per doz. prs. Extra heavy T hinges 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.74; 5-in., 91.85; 
6-in., $2.31; 8-in., $3.95; 10-in., $5.64 
per doz. prs. 

ICE SKATES.—Heavy bookings re- 
ported; new specifications coming in 


freely. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o,b. Chicago: Key ‘clamp—rocker, 


stocks, 
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men and boys, bright finish, 76c. per 
pair; key clamp —rocker, men and 
boys, nickel finish, $1.10 per pair; 
key clamp —rocker, polished steel 
runners, $1.36 per pair; key clamp— 
hockey, men and boys, $1.38 per pair; 
% key clamp—rocker, women’s and 
girls’, $1.81 per pair; % key clamp— 
hockey, women’s and girls’, $1.38 per 
pair, screw-on hockey, $1.19 per 
pair; men’s ice skate outfits, $4.75 per 
pair; women’s ice skate outfits, $5 
per pair. 


LANTERNS.—Fall demand good; sales 
expected to be heavy on these lines. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Dietz D-Lite, 913 doz.; 


with large fount, $14.25 doz.; Little 
Wizard, $8.50 doz.; Blizzard, $13 doz. 


LARD PRESSES AND SAUSAGE 
STUFFERS.—Current demand will not 
start until later. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Enterprise, No. 25, 
4-qt., $7.28 each; No. 31, 6-qt., $7.89 
each; No. 35, 8-qt., $8.67 each. 





The Face With the Smile 
Wins 


NE of the three Rechlin 

brothers, who operate the 
Rechlin Hardware Co., Bay City, 
Mich., will always be found at 
the front of the store, ready to 
open the door and welcome each 
customer. If all three are busy, 
one of the salesmen jumps to the 
door. This makes friends for 
Rechlin. Friendly customers boost 
your store to their friends. A 
friendly salesman offers helpful 
advice, dispenses useful informa- 
tion and is well received by the 
customer or prospect. 











NAILS.—Demand for this line keeping 
up remarkably; little being said about 
price changes due to the eight-hour 
working day now in effect; stocks in 
good condition, with shortages here and 
there in certain sizes. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.80 per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $2.25 for 1- 
in. and longer; $2.50 for shorter than 
1 in. 

PAINTS AND OILS.—Linseed oil de- 
clined 2 cents per gal.; turpentine de- 
clined 2 cents per gal.; shellac declined 
40 cents per gal. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Linseed Oil.—Raw, barrel lots, $1.03 
per gal.; 5-barrel lots, 98c. per gal. 

Linseed Oil. — Boiled, barrel lots, 
ag per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1 per 
zal. 

 epenaeeentailiaaaad lots, $1.16 per 
gal. 

Denatured Alcohol. — Barrel lots, 
50c. per gal. 

White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 14c. per 
Ib.; 50-Ib. kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 25-Ib: 
kegs, 144%c. per lb.; 12%-lb. kegs, 
1414¢c. ner Ib. 

Dry Paste.—In barrels, 614c. per Ib. 

Shellac.—(4-lb. goods) white, $3.60 
pee fe orange, $3.35 per gal. 

glish Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3. 50 So $6.75 per 100 Ib. 


PREPARED ROOFING.—Sales more 
lively than at any previous period this 
year; prices very low; manufacturers 
report higher material and labor costs 
which may mean higher fall prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade slate sur- 
faced prepared roofing, $1.85 per 
square; best tale surfaced, $2.20 per 
square; medium tale surfaced, 91.50 
per square; light tale surfaced, 95c. 


stocks, 
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per square; red rosin sheathing, $72 
per ton, 


PYREX OVEN WARE.—Retailers 
showing much interest in this line for 
fall business, although it has estab. 
lished itself as an all round year seller, 
Current sales brisk. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Bread Pans.—WNo. 212, $7.20 doz.; 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

Casseroles. —Round, No. 167, $12 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, $12 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles.—Oval, No. 193, $12 
oe: No. 194, $16 doz.; No. 197 $14 
OZ. 

Nursing Bottles. — Narrow neck, 
flat shapes and wide mouth, 4-oz. 
(narrow neck only), 80c. doz.; all 
styles, 6-0z., . 60; 8-oz., $2 doz.; 
10-0z., $2.40 d 

Pie Biates.—No. 202, $6 doz.; No. 
203, $7.20 doz.; No. 209, $7.20 doz. 

Tea Pots.—2 cup, $20 doz.; 4-cup, 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 

Utility Pans.—No. 231, $8 doz.; No. 
232, $14 doz. 


RADIO.—Sales starting to pick up; big 
fall and winter business anticipated, al- 
though sales are not expected to show 
very much change until later on. 
REFRIGERATORS.—Next season’s or- 
ders coming in freely; present outlook 
would indicate that many of the facto- 
ries will be sold up by Jan. 1. 
ROLLER SKATES.—Current demand 
light; fall demand expected to be 
heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Union, boys’ skates, 
$1.55 pr.; girls’ $1.65 pr. 


stocks, 


ROPE, SISAL AND MANILA.—Cur- - 


rent sales moderate in volume, with 
orders starting to come in for early 
1924; prices unchanged on best quality. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brand, 18%c. to 20'4c. 
per lb.; No. 2 manila rope, lic. to 
18%4c. per lb. base; so-called hard- 
ware grade manila rope, 17%c. per 
lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest a. 
standard brands, 14%c. to 16%4c. per 
lb. base; No. 2 sisal rope, aneard 
brands, 13%c. to 15c. per Ib. base. 

SASH CORD.—Manufacturers claim 
that at present prices they are scarcely 
breaking even. It is generally thought 
that the low point has been reached and 
the next change will be upward. 

We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7. standard 
brands, $10.35 per doz. hanks; No. 
8, $12 per doz. hanks. 

SASH PULLEYS.—Demand continues 
good; factories making better deliver- 
ies. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common sash pulleys, 
60c. doz., barrels, 54c. doz.; Common- 
Sense, 2-in., 60c. doz., barrels, 54c. 
doz.; No. 105, 57c. doz. barrels, 53c. 
doz. 

SASH WEIGHTS.—Demand heavier 
than for many preceding seasons; 
prices unchanged and firmer. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Standard sizes in ton 
lots at $47.50 per ton. 

SCREWS.—Demand normal; fair stocks 
reported by wholesalers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head _ bright 
screws, 80 per cent new list; round 
head blues, 78 per cent new list; flat 
head brass, 76 per cent new list; 
round head brass, 74 per cent new 
list; japanned, 74 per cent new list. 

SOLDER AND BABBITT METAL.— 
Prices slightly higher, to conform to 
stronger market on tin and lead. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: “Warranted 50-50 
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solder, $27 per 100 Ib.; medium, 45-55 
solder, $26 per 100 Ib.; tinners’ 40-60 
solder, $25 per 100 Ib.; hi speed 
babbitt metal, $20 per 100 lb.; Stand- 
ore No. 4 babbitt metal, $11 per 100 
lb. 


STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Prices 
expected to remain firm during the fall 
season; current demand very active; 
jobbers filling orders very promptly 
thus far; future business was record- 
breaking. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Stove Pipe.—30-gage, 6-in. nested 
blued pipe, $14 per 100 joints; 28- 
gage, $16 per 100 joints; 26-gage, $18 
per 100 joints. 

Elbows. —6-in. blued corrugated, 
30-gage, $1.45 doz.; 28-gage, $1. 60 doz. 

bag i Hods.—Galvanized, 17-in., $5.40 
per 

Stove Boards.—Crystal, 33-in., 923.90 
per doz. 

STEEL SHEETS.—Sales active; prices 
unchanged, with concessions only for 
large quantity orders; local stocks com- 
plete. 


stocks, 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $6.35 per 100 lb.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $5.20 per 100 lb, 


TRAPS.—Dealers getting their late or- 
ders placed for traps; future shipments 
have all been made; stocks not as ade- 
quate as they might be. 


We quote from jobbers’ er 
f.o.b. Chicago: Triumph No. 0, $1.53 
doz.; No. 1, $1.83 doz.; No. 1%, $2.75 
doz.; No. 2, $3.60 doz.; art Clutch, 
115X, $2.75 doz.; No. 215X $4.88 doz.; 
Victor No. 0, $1.65 doz.; No. 1, $2 doz.; 

No. 1%, $3.05 doz.; No. 2, $3.97 doz.: 
Oneida Jump No. 1, $2.38 ye No. 
1%, $3.48 doz.; No. 2, $5.37 d 
WHEEL BARROWS alee better; 
demand active; prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 Tubular, $7.50 
each; No. 14, steel tray and leg, con- 
tractor’s barrow, $7.25 each; com- 
petitive grade, steel tray, $4.50 each; 
common wood bolted, $3.75 each; 
steel leg, garden barrows, $6 each. 

WIRE GOODS.—Some talk has been 
heard about prices on screen wire and 


poultry netting for next season. It is 
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not probable that these prices will be 
announced until October. Current de- 
mand is good for the season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.70 per 100 lb.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.60 per 100 Ib.; 80-rod spool gal- 
vanized hog wire, $3.98 per spool; No. 
9 galvanized plain wire, 94.15 per 100 
lb.; polished fence staples, $4.25 per 
100 lb.; catch weight spools painted 
barb wire, $4.30 per 100 Ib.; 12 mesh 
black wire cloth, $2 per 100 sq. ft.; 
12 mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.35 
per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized before 
poultry netting, 45-10 per cent dis- 
count; galvanized after poultry net- 
ting, 45 per cent discount. 


WRENCHES.—Nothing new in this sit- 
uation; business excellent; prices un- 
changed. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 
60 per cent off list; Coes wrenches, 
40-10 per cent off; engineers’ 
wrenches, 25 per cent off; knife han- 
dle wrenches, 40-10 per cent off. 
Stillson, 60-10 per cent off; Trimo, 
60-74% per cent off, 


New England Trade Clearing Decks 


(Boston office of HARDWARE AGE) 

S intimated last week, goods billed out by shelf-hard- 
AN ware jobbers in August ran well ahead of the show- 
ah ing made during the same month last year. 


tember starts out encouragingly. 


APPLE PARERS.—Sales continue to 
increase, but it is practically assured 
the 1923 fall season will not be up to 
some former years. 
We quote 
stocks: 
Apple Parers.—Little Star, 
doz. net; Rocking table, $12; 
turntable, No. 98, $12 


AXES.—Goods previously ordered be- 
ginning to move out of jobbers’ hands; 
new business assuming encouraging 
proportions. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 
Axes.—Single bit, $14.50 per doz. 
With han- 


base; double bit, $19.50. 
dles, single bit, $18.75 per doz. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.— 
Growing activity of business in this 
branch of the hardware business. 
Prices on accessories appear to be 
changing all the time, but in most cases 
variations are unimportant. 

BLACKSMITH SUPPLIES.—As might 
be expected, the call for all kinds of 
blacksmith supplies is on the mend. 
Before the close of September it is ex- 
pected to assume quite large propor- 
tions. Although the number of auto- 


from Boston jobbers’ 


$9 per 
Goodell 


In other branches of 
the wholesale hardware market August earnings com- 
pared favorably, and retail dealers throughout this terri- 
tory appear to have done mighty well. 

Everybody everywhere is clearing. decks for fall and 
winter action, and getting in or ordering fresh goods. 
Most of the big retail buying for fall goods is booked. 
Those firms coming into the market now are buying care- 
fully but in larger volume than they did a year ago. In 
addition, a much wider range of merchandise apparently 
will be handled by the retail trade this year end. The 
fields into which the trade is reaching is growing very 
fast, and jobbers are still enlarging the variety of goods. 


for Fall and 


Sep- 


Winter Action 


Retail stores, therefore, are growing steadily more attrac- 
tive to the buying public. 

Price changes on and around Sept. 1 were few and far 
between and generally concerned minor important goods. 
Those who two or three months ago were confident prices 
in general would be very much lower, now admit the im- 
probability of cheaper 


values due to the steel mills chang- 


ing over working periods and the stability of steel mill 


changes 
upward. 


in use is expanding rapidly, 
in the country 


mobiles 
the number of horses 
does not decrease. 


We 
stocks: 
- Anvils.—Standard makes, 

). 

Axles.—Square bed, drawn bed and 
one piece, 3 in. and under, 12c. per Ib. 

Horseshoes.—American, Boss, Juni- 
ata, Phoenix, United States, Cincin- 
nati, Standard and Burden, ‘97. 50 per 
keg base. No freight allowance on 
store shipments. 

Horseshoes.—F ancy or special, side 
weights 30c. per pair. Steel shoes XL 
or XXL, $9.25 per keg; toe creased, 
$7.75; side wear, $9.75; calked, $9.25; 
extra light calked, $10.25; iron coun- 
tersunk, : paaal steel countersunk, $10; 
ne Boas XX and light as: 2 
99.2 XXX and featherweight, $9.2 
po ay $8. 

Malleables. — Plain, except stake 
irons, 20c. per lb.; stake irons, 17c.; 
threaded malleables, 30c. to 38c. Dis- 
count lc. off. 

Nails.—Horseshoe, 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


19c. per. 


Crown 


$6.15 per keg; No. 6, $5.65; No. 7, $5. 


No. 5, 
No. 8, $5.30; Nos. 9, 10 and 11, $5.15 


Leader, No. 5, $5.80 per keg; No. 6, 
$5.45; No. 7, $95.25; No. 8, $5.10; Nos. 
9, 10 and 11, $5. Additional charge of 
1c. a pound is made for lots of less 
than 25 Ib. 

Rasps.—Heller, 70 and 10 per cent 
discount; Superior, etc., 75 per cent 
discount: Stokes, 75 per cent dis- 
count. 


prices throughout a rather inactive summer season. Where 
are made in hardware values they are mostly 
Declines are the exception to the general rule. 
General business throughout New England slowed up some 
as it always does in August, but it is beginning to pick 
up again, and most everybody who wants to work is well 
employed and earning good wages. 
fat, yet the rank and file are spending money and appar- 
ently enjoying the experience. 


Bank accounts are 


Springs.—Cdmmon wagon and car- 
riage springs, 12c. per Ib. base. 
discount of lc. is allowed the 
trade. 

Toe Calks.—Welded, dull, 
box; sharp, $2.50; blunt 
sharp heel, $2.50. 

BLANKETS.—Local jobbers’ stocks of 
blankets have been materially reduced 
through the application of holding to 
orders placed some time ago. Most 
wholesale houses have a very slim va- 
riety for late buyers to pick from. 

We from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

76 x 80-in., 
brown ground, colored heading, $1.75 
each, net; 80 x 84-in., gray ground, 
colored heading, $2.25; 84 x 90-in., 
gray ground colored heading, $2.50; 
iron gray ground, $2.75; cadet, brown, 
black, orange, white and red head- 
stripes, $2.75; light brown ground, 
colored headings, $3; other styles, 
$3.25, $3.60 and $4.75. 

Stable.—Kersey, 72-in., $1.45 each, 
net; 76-in., $1.50; heavy burlap, 72- 


in., 92; 76-in., $2.20 to $2.80; 80-in., 


$2.25 to $2.90; 84-in., $2.55 to $3 
BOLTS AND NUTS.—Manufacturers 
of bolts and nuts have issued new price 
lists, which show varying advances and 
in some things no change. Jobbers 
have not adjusted their lists as yet, but 


retail 


$2.25 per 
heel, $2.50; 


quote 


seal 
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presumably will Lefore the close of an- 
cther week. Common carriage bolts 
7/16-in. and larger are about 10 per 
cent higher, while smaller sizes remain 
as heretofore. The longer length ma- 
chine bolts have appreciated approxi- 
mately 25 per cent, while the shorter 
remain unchanged. Lag bolts in most 
cases are a shade higher. 


We 3oston 
stocks: 

Bolts.—Machine bolts, with H. P. 
nuts, % x 4 in. shorter and smaller, 
40 per cent discount; larger and long- 
er, 40 per cent discount; with C. T. 
& D. nuts, 30 and 5 per cent discount; 
tap bolts, list; common carriage bolts, 
30 per cent discount; Eagle carriage 
bolts, 50 per cent discount; stove 
bolts, large lots, 65 and 5 per cent 
discount; small lots, 50 per cent dis- 
count; bolt ends, 35 per cent dis- 
count; tire bolts, 45 per cent dis- 
count. 

Nuts.—H. P., all kinds, 
& F., all kinds, $1 off 
nuts, list; semi-finished hexagon 
nuts, y-in. and smaller; 60 and 10 
per cent discount; larger, 50 per cent 
discount; semi-finished case-hard- 
ened nuts, 50 per cent discount 

CARPET SWEEPERS.—Market _ be- 
ginning to show signs of life; the aver- 
age individual order involves a very 
few of several styles. 

We 
stocks: 

Carpet Sweepers.— Grand Rapids, 
japanned, $44 per doz.; nickeled, $48; 
Standard, japanned, $36; Universal, 
japanned, $42; nickeled, $46; Ameri- 
can Queen, $54. 


CARTS AND WAGONS.—More activ- 
ity noted, both as regards new buying 
and deliveries on orders placed some 
time previously; good season antici- 
pated; retail stocks small. 


We Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Sherwood Line. — 
new type, rubber tire 
No. 28, $8.25, list; No. 32, $9.10; No. 
34, $9.90; No. 38, $11; No. 40, $12.35. 
Discount to the trade, 33% per cent. 

Kiddie Karts.—No. 301, $3.50 each; 
No. 302, $4.50; No. 303, ¥: ; No. 304, 
$6.50; No. 305, $8.50. Discount, 331% 


per cent. 

Kiddie 101, $2.25 
each; No. 102, $3; No. 103, $3.75; No. 
104, $4.50; No. 105, $5. Discount, 
3314 per cent. 

Kiddie Pedal Kars. — No. 
each; No. 155, $7. Discount, 
cent. 

Kiddie 


quote from jobbers’ 


Mm: Cc. PP. 
list; check 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


quote from 
Coaster wagons, 
disk wheels, 


Specials. — No. 


154, 96 
3314 per 


Koasters.—No. 705, $13.50 
list; No. 706, $15 Discount, 33% per 
cent. 


Kiddie Skooters. 
Discount, 32% per 


CHAINS.—Orders for tire chains com- 
ing in freely; other kinds of chain are 
in limited demand; wholesale and retail 
stocks in fair condition. 
We quote 
stocks: 
Machine Chains.— 
in., l5c. per Ib.; 5-in., 13c. per Ib.; 
ver ‘in. 12%c. per ‘b.; long or open 
le ngth link chain, #-in., 164%c. per 
Ib.; %-in., 15c. per Ib.; ¥-in., 14c. 
per Ib.; fs-in., 12%c. per Ib.; %-in. 
lic. per Ib. 
Proof Coil Self- Colored Chain.—},- 
fn., $14.65 per 100 Ib.; -in., $12.85; 
§,-in., $11.20; %-in., 707 iit, 
$9.45; W%-in., $9.10; %-in., $9.75; 
in., $9.40; %-in., $9.10; 1-in., $8.80. 
For less than 110 Ib. about 2c. a 
pound additional is charged. 


ELECTRICAL GOODS.—Having made 
a start last month, jobbers continue to 
round up goodly numbers of orders 
each day. Retail dealers appear to be 
making much better selections than in 
former years, special attention being 


No. 
cent. 


805, $6 list. 


from Boston jobbers’ 


-Twist lengths, *- 
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given to variety and to popular selling 
items. 

We quote 
stocks: 

lron.—Demanco, No. 5, $3.50 a doz. 
net; in lots of five, $3.25. Domestic, 
$5 list less 30 per cent discount; in 
lots of six to 23, 30 and 10 per cent 
discount; in lots of 24 and more, 40 
per cent discount. Thermax, $3.30 
net. Quality line Nos. 902, 905 and 
909, $6.75 list; Nos. 9091 and 9191, 
$7.70, in lots up to five, 25 and 10 per 
cent discount, in lots of six or more, 
35 per cent discount. 

Toasters.—Star, $3.50 net each; in 
lots of 12, $3.35 each; in lots of 25, 
$3.25 each; in gross lots, $3 each. 
Universal line, No. 946, $6.75 list; 
No. 945, $7.50; No. 947 (reversible), 
$8. Discount in lots up to five, 25 
and 10 per cent; in lots of six or 
more, 35 per cent. 

Curling trons.—Improved, $1 each 
net. Universal line, No. 9801, $6.25 
each list; No. 9201, $6.75; No. 98011, 
with comb, $6.75; No. 92011, with 
comb, $7.25; discount in lots up to 
five, 25 and 10 per cent; in lots of six 
or more, 35 per cent. 

FOOD CHOPPERS.—Sales are up to 
expectations of jobbers. Their season 
in this line is turning out much better 
than expected. 

We 
stocks: 

Food Choppers. — Russell & Erwin 
line, No. 1, $27 per doz. list; No. 2, 
$33; No. 3, $42. Discount, 25 and 10 
per cent. 


FOOTBALLS.—The opening of the 
practice football season and_ public 
schools finds an increasing demand for 
footballs of all kinds and makes. 
Round balls are selling unusually well. 
We 
stocks: 
Footballs. — Boys’ complete 
bladders, No. 3, 99 per doz. net; 
4, $12; No. 5, $18. 
Bladders.—For No. 3 
balls, $3.50 per doz. 
$4.50. 


FRUIT PICKERS.—Retail dealers are 
taking hold of fruit pickers more freely 
now that apple picking time is at hand. 


We quote 
stocks: 
Fruit 
without wire-wound socket, 
doz. net; Perfect, No. 327, $5.5 


GALVANIZED. — Sales cediie ex- 
panding; retail stocks of most things 
used in the winter are small. 


We quote 
stocks: 

Ash Cans.—No. 0180, $2.68 each. net: 
No. 190, $4.20 each list; No. 171, $3.50; 
No. 181, $3.88. 

Pails.—8 qt., $1.85 per doz. 
10-qt., $2.55; 12-qt., $2.80; 14-qt., 
pails, 40 lb.. to dozen, $4.80; 
Ib. to doz., $6.20. 

ubs.—No. 200, 
No. 300, $13.25. 

Pree Cans. Sgt iy 

91.40; No. 1, $1.6 

sag Sifters. iF RT. 


from Boston jobbers’ 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 
with 
No. 


and 4 foot- 
net; for No. 5, 


from Boston jobbers’ 
Pickers. — Peerless, No. 29, 
= 50 per 


from Boston , jobbers’ 


net; 
$3.12; 
pails, 50 


$12 per doz. net; 


a. No. 4, 


s6 per doz. 
net; all wire, $8.40; No. 19, 65. 
Watering Pots. — 4-qt., 


doz.; 6-qt., $8.90; 8-qt., 
$10.25; 12-qt., 911. 75; 16- -at., 

Coal Hods.—Japanned, with wood 
handles, 15-in., $3.16 per doz.; 16-in., 
$3.40; 17-in., $3.75; galvanized, with 
wood handles; 15-in., $4.34; 16-in., 
$4.80; 17-in., $5.16; 18-in., $5.60. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION. — Drop 
shot has been advanced about 15c. a 
bag. Guns are in better request, say 
the jobbers, but the market is by no 
means active. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Ammunition. — Loaded shells, 25 
and 1 per cent discount; rim fire car- 
tridges, 25 per cent discount; center 
fire cartridges, 18 per cent discount. 

Drop Shot.—Smaller than B, $2.50 
per bag; B and larger, $2.75 per bag; 
Air Rifle, Boy Scout, shot, $4.65 per 
case. 

Guns.—Stevens’ 


line, 12 gage, 28 
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in., single shot, $9 each net; 16 gag: 
z8 in., singie snot, $¥; 12 gage, sv in., 
single shot, $11; 12 gage, 28 in. 
double shot,, $18.50; 12 gage, 30 in, 
double shot, $20.75; 12 gage, 30 in., 
hammerless, $20.75 to $24.30; Savag: 
line, shot, 12 gage, 30 in., $14.75. 
HOSE.—Following the recent action of 
the manufacturers, jobbers have re- 
duced prices on rubber hose for next 
season an average of about %c. per 
foot. 
We 
stocks: 
Rubber Hose. — %-in., in 50-ft. 
lengths, Commercial, 8c. per ft. net; 
Pointer, 8%c.; Leader, 9%c.; Olympia 
(wire wound), 10c.; Good Luck, llic.; 
Vim, 10%c.; Milo, 1244c.; Bull Dog, 
13%c. For 25-ft. lengths add Yc. 
per foot. 
LANTERNS.—Business holds up re- 
markably well, and indications are for 
one of the best seasons on record in 
19238. 
We 
stocks: 
Lanterns. — Supreme line, Hot 
Blast, No. 210, $7.75 a doz.; long glob« 
cold blast, No. 240, $12.75; No. 130, 
midget, $17; short globe cold blast, 
No. 10, $12.75; electric, No. 100, $31.25. 
PLAY TOYS.—Orders for play toys are 
beginning to filter into the wholesale 
market. Another week or fortnight 
should find things moving along at a 
fairly rapid rate. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
Play Toys.—Tail-O-Wags, No. 
$8.80 per doz. net; No. 430, $13.25; No. 
440, $16. Wheelbarrows, No. 615, 
$19.80. Sand wagons, No. 600, $16.50. 
Hay wagons, No. 610, $18.20. Foot 
Racers, No. 450, $16.50. Rock-A-Tot, 
No. 475, $45. Seesaw, No. 551, $54. 
Circle, $74.2 “4 No. 510, $81. Motor 
boat, No. 575, $46.20; No. 580, $69.30. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES.—Jobbers con- 
tinue to book orders for incubators and 
other kinds of poultry supplies to be 
delivered later. So far retail buying 
has run well ahead of last year. 


We from 
stocks: 

Incubators.—Queen line, style K, 
No. 20, 70 egg capacity, $16.50 each: 
No. 21, 130 eggs, $27.50; No. 22, 220 
eggs, $36.75; No. 1. 85 eggs, $27.50; 
No. 2, 135 eggs, $387.50; No. 3. 180 
eggs, $944.50; No. 4, 275 eggs, $57.75: 
No. 5, 400 eggs, $68: No. 25, 60 
eggs, $103: No. 35, 800 eggs, "$132; 
No. "a5. 1000 eges, $157 Discount, 
30 per cent. 

Brooders.—Queen line, No. 1, 600 
chick capacity, $21.50 each: No. 2, 
1200 chick capacity, $26.50. Discount, 
30 per cent. 

Staples.—Galvanized poultry  net- 
ting, direct factory shipments, in car 
lots, $5.25 per ewt.: in less than car 
lots, $5.50. From jobbers’ stocks. in 
100 Ib. kegs, $6.45 per cwt.; in 10-Ib 
nackages, $7.45; in 1-Ib. papers, $8.45; 
in %-lb. papers, $9.45: in %-Ib 
papers, $10.45. 

RADIO GOODS.—Radio goods increas- 
ingly active; just now there is a big 
call for meters, which are quoted as 
follows: 

We 
stocks: 

Meters.—Stearling ammeters, No. 
24, 35 amps., 65c. each net: voltam- 
meters, No. 44, 35 amps., 99c. each; 
voltmeters, No. 34B, 0 to 30 volts, 
$1.50 each; No. 34C, 0 to 50 volts, 
$1.85 each. 


SHOVELS. — Jobbers have received 
consignments of snow shovels from 
manufacturers since last reports and 
these are being shipped to retail deal- 
ers as fast as possible. Such business 
was booked weeks ago. New buyers 
have to wait their turn. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Snow Shovels.—Long handle stee! 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


420), 


quote 3oston jobbers’ 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 
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$5.50 per doz. net; steel = handle, $6; placed previously have begun. It will Mouse Traps.—Victor, 22c. per doz. 
split wood D handle, $6.50; Massa- K . ne ‘ net and $2.40 per gross; Official, 35c. 
chusetts long handle, $8.75; Massa- be some time, however, before the per doz.; four-hole choker, $1 per doz. 
chusetts D handle, $9. movement out of jobbers’ stocks gath- and $11.50 per gross. 

Fire Shovels.—Japanned, No. 54, . . Rat Traps.—Victor, 0c. per doz. 
72c. per doz.; No. 86, 84c.; No. 80, ers much headway. net; Official, $1.20 per doz. 


60c. Galvanized. No. 254, 78c. per We quote from Boston jobbers’ _— 
doz.; No. 256, 94c. stocks: WEDGES.—Demand for wedges grow- 
. F Sleds.—Flexible Fliers, No. 1, $3,75; ij cay 
SKATES.—No material improvement No. 2, $4.50: No. 3, $5.75: No. 4, $6.25; ing more lively. 
in the demand for skates is reported. No. 5, $8.50; racers, $6; Junior racers, We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
ie $5. Discount 33% per cent. stocks: ; 
Skating outfits, on the other hand, are Speedaways.—No. 99, $22 per doz.; Wedges.—Wood choppers, Truckee 
in very good request for this time of No. 100, $24; No. 150, $30; No. 200, $36; pattern, 9'gc. per Ib. 
» in. k d No. 250, $42, and No. 300, $50 per doz. WRINGERS Weteld da : : 
the year. Roller skates are in keen de- list. Discount 40 per cent. VRE —Retail dealers are be- 
mand, Speedster Sleds.—No. 340, $56 per ginning to show interest in wringers of 
s M ? ? doz. list; No. 345, $60; No. 350, $66; various kind 1 makes 
We quote from Eoston jobbers No. 355, $78. Discount 40 per cent arious KindS and makes. 
stocks: ; Framed.—No. 52, $19 per doz. list; We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
Ice Skates.—Boys’, key toe clamp, No. 54, $29. Discount 40 per cent. stocks: 
S5e. to $3 per pair; girls’, strap heel, Clipper.—No. 2. $18 list; No. 4, $24; Wringers.—Crescent, No. 130, $39.50 
“7 a — $1.10 bn $3 A oe No. 6, $30. Discount 40 per cent. per doz. net. Universal, No. 341, 
oller ates. — Union ardware ny . Sen t58.50; No. 350, $46.50: No. 361. $62.50: 
Co. line, No. 2, 70c. to 76c. per pair TRAPS.—Fall having arrived, mouse No. 380, $50.50: No. 380K: He “ 
net; No. 3, 75c. to 82c.; No. 10, $1.10 trops are in excellent demand. Retail B381E, $91.50; No. B350E, $83.50. 


to $1.20; Nos. 4, 5 and 6, $1.65 to 
$1.90. 


SLEDS.—Shipments of sleds on orders wiecka: 






8-Hour Day Working Well in Pittsburgh 
—9() Per Cent Production Predicted 





(Pittsburgh office of HARDWARE AGE) 


HE terrible holocaust in Japan that has caused the 
[ces of hundreds. of thousands of lives and almost 

untold millions of dollars, was known in this country 
but a few minutes, when steps were at once put under 
way to give every aid to that stricken country that the 
unlimited resources of this great nation can supply. At 
this writing millions of dollars have been subscribed and 
will be cabled to Japan as fast as it can be done. The 
great resources of our steel mills’ will be called on to 
furnish hundreds of thousands of tons of steel for the 
rebuilding of the cities destroyed, and it is almost need- 
less to say that everything else will be sidetracked in the 
steel mills to get the materials to Japan just as soon as 
word comes that she is ready to start rebuilding. The 
great United States Steel Corporation has its own line of 
boats for the Orient, known as the Isthmian Line, and 
these boats will be used by the Corporation to get steel 
and other materials to Japan just as fast as it can be 
done. 

As stated in several of our previous reports, the output 
of pig iron in this country in August showed a falling off 
as compared with July. The total output in August was 
3,435,313 tons, compared with 3,678,334 tons in July. It 
is likely that the output this month will be slightly less 
than in August, as more blast furnaces are likely to be 
blown out before this month has ended. The output of 
semi-finished steel, such as billets and sheet bars, for 
August was also slightly less than in July, but the exact 
figures of production for August are not yet available. 

While during August output of the steel mills, and also 
shipments, were in excess of new orders received, August 
is always a dull month in buying, and it is believed that 
business booked this month will show an increase over 
last month. Jobbers and consumers have not yet started 
to buy ahead, but it is known that stocks are below the 
safety point, and some large consumers are now feeling 
the market for considerable tonnages of finished steel 
products for shipment over last quarter of this year. 

The most important event of an otherwise very quiet 
week was the opening of its books, by the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., on both sheets and tin plate for delivery 
in last quarter, and at the same prices that are now in 


stocks are limited. 
We quote from 


Mop Wringers.—White, No. 0, $44 

per doz. net; No. 1, $32: No. 2, $21.60; 

3oston jobbers‘ No. 114, $27; No. 14, family galvan- 
ized, $31; No. 112, $22. 





force. This action was referred to in our report of last 
week as likely to be taken. This company is well sold 
up on both sheets and tin plate for last quarter, and has 
very little to offer its customers in either product for last 
quarter. Some large inquiries are in the market for rails, 
two roads alone wanting nearly 100,000 tons. 

The pig iron market is looking better in some markets, 
especially in the East, this being due to the anthracite 
coal strike. However, the opinion prevails that the strike 
will be of short duration, as a settlement is likely to be 
reached in a short time. Both sides seem willing to make 
concessions. 

The eight-hour day in the steel mills is still working 
out quite satisfactorily, and within a few days two of 
the larger independent steel companies will put it in 
force in their mills. An official of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
said to the writer the other day that it was working out 
well with their concern, the chief trouble so far having 
been a shortage of men. This is likely to be overcome 
before the year ends, as with the first taste of cold weather 
a lot of men that have outside jobs will go to the mills 
for work. 

James A. Campbell, president of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., in an interview the other day said that the 
steel business was looking better, and that he looked for 
more betterment over the next thirty to sixty days. 
Mr. Campbell is well posted, is in contact with actual con- 
ditions, and his sayings are highly regarded in the trade. 
Actual orders being entered by the steel companies are 
not heavy, but they are steady, and with tonnage already 
on the books, the outlook is that the leading steel in- 
terests will operate close to 90 per cent of capacity over 
the remainder of the year. 

In the hardware trade there is nothing of special in- 
terest to note. Two local jobbers say their business in 
August was a little better than in July, and they expect 
it to be still better this month. Seasonable buying is 
fairly active, and the retail trade is looking for a satis- 
factory fall and winter business. There were no important 
changes in prices in the past week, the only two worthy 
of note being that shot was advanced by at least two 
makers, while there have been slightly lower prices on 
some kinds of bolts put out by several makers. 
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AXES.—New buying fair, prices hold- 
ing firm; some makers still behind in 
shipments. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 
First grade, single bitted axes, 
handled, 919 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 
$24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz.; 
second grade axes, single bitted, 
handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$14.50 per doz.; double bitted, han- 
— $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 per 
Oz. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—The demand is 
only fair, some makers being in need 
of more orders, and prices are none too 
firm. Several makers have lately put 
out lower prices on some makes of 
bolts, for the reason, as they say, to 
meet lower prices being named by com- 
petitors. It is also said that prices on 
rivets are being shaded on any desira- 
bie orders, but some makers deny this, 
stating they are holding prices abso- 
lutely firm. The automobile builders 
who are usually large buyers of nuts 
and bolts are holding off placing orders 
for forward delivery, desiring to test 
out prices before placing their large 
contracts. We have lowered prices on 
some grades of bolts to conform to the 
lower discounts lately issued by several 
of the larger manufacturers. Discounts 
on nuts and bolts now in effect to the 
large trade, and prices on rivets in 
large lots are now as follows: 


Bolts and Nuts.—Machine 
small, rolled threads, 60, 10 and 10 
per cent off list. Machine bolts, small, 
cut threads, 60 and 5 per cent off 
list. Machine bolts, larger and long- 
er, 60 and 10 per cent off list. Car- 
riage bolts, % x 6 in.: smaller and 
shorter, rolled threads, 60 and 10 per 
cent off list; cut threads, 50, 10 and 5 
per cent off list; larger and longer, 
60 per cent off list. Lag bolts, 65 
and 5 per cent off list; plow bolts, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 50 and 
10 per cent off list; other style 
heads, 20 per cent extra. Machine 
bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 
45, 10 and 5 per cent off list; larger 
and longer sizes, 45, 10 and 5 per 
cent off list. Hot pressed square or 
hex. nuts, blank, 3.50c. off list. Hot 
pressed nuts, tapped, 3.25c. off list. 

and t. square or hex. nuts, 

3.75c. off list; C.p.c. and t. 
square or hex. nuts, tapped, 3.75c. 
off list. Semi-finished hex. nuts: 
9/16-in. and smaller, U. S. S., 80 per 
cent off list; %-in. and larger, U. 
S. S., 75 per cent off list; small sizes, 
S. A. E., 80 and 5 per cent off list; 


stocks, 


bolts, 
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S. A. E., %-in. and larger, 75 and 5 
per cent off list. Stove bolts in pack- 
ages, 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list. 
Stove bolts in bulk, 75, 10, 5 and 2% 
per ceut off list. Tire bolts, 60 and 
10 per cent off list. Bolt ends with 
hot pressed nuts, 60 and 5 per cent 
off list. Turnbuckles, with ends, %- 
in. and smaller, 55 and 5 to 50 per 
cent off list. Turnbuckles, without 
ends, %-in. and smaller, 70 and 10 
to 65 and 5 per cent off list. Wash- 
ers, 5c. to 5.25c. off list. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hex. head cap screws, 65 and 10 
per cent off list. Milled set screws, 
65 and 10 per cent off list. Upset cap 
screws, 75 per cent off list. Upset set 
screws, 75 per cent off list. Milled 
studs, 60 per cent off list. 

Rivets.—Large structural and ship 
rivets, base, per 100 lb., $3 to 93.10. 
Large boiler rivets, base 100 lb., $3.10 
to $3.20. Small rivets, 65 and 10 to 65 
and 5 off list. P. lag bolts, %4-in. 
and smaller, rolled thread, 65 and 10 
per cent off list. Eagle carriage bolts, 
65 and 10 per cent off list. Eagle 
tire bolts, 70 and 10 per cent off list. 
Crees tire bolts, 60 and 10 per cent 
rs) st. 


CUT NAILS.—Mills that make either 
iron or steel cut nails report that the 
new demand is fair, but for some time 
shipments have been in excess of new 
orders being booked. Prices are firm 
on the basis of $3.25 base per keg, at 
makers’ mills. 


IRON AND STEEL BARS.—Mills re- 
port that specifications against old con- 
tracts for steel bars are coming in quite 
freely, but this is due in part to the 
fact that with some mills the increased 
extras that were put in effect some 
time ago do not go into effect until 
Oct. 1, consumers who have such at- 
tractive contracts trying to take in all 
the tonnage involved in such contracts 
before the new and higher extras apply. 
Warehouse prices on steel bars in 
small lots are now 3.15c.; for struc- 
tural steel shapes, 3.25c.; steel bands, 
4.15c. and for steel hoops, 3.95c. These 
prices are also being charged by 
jobbers out of stock. 
RADIATORS.—Effective Sept. 1, there 
was an automatic advance of approxi- 
mately 2% per cent in all types of radi- 
ators by the makers. They have in 
effect in steam and hot water radia- 
tion trade what are known as season 
discounts, these varying from time to 
time, depending on the season of the 
year. Effective on the above date, 
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prices are now about 2% per cent 
higher than they were in July and 
August. The outlook for the radiator 
trade over the remainder of the year 
from the standpoint of sales is reported 
by the manufacturers as being very 
encouraging. 


SHEETS.—Today, ‘Sept. 6, the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co. sent out 
announcements to the trade that its 
prices on all grades of sheets for last 
of the year delivery would be the same 
as are now in force. This action was 
anticipated by the trade, and is taken 
as evidence that the adoption of the 
eight-hour day in the sheet mills of this 
company has not increased costs to any 
great extent. Other makers will adopt 
the same prices for last quarter, these 
being as follows for large lots: No. 28- 
gage black sheets, 3.85 cents; blue an- 
nealed, 3 cents, and No. 28-gage gal- 
vanized, 5 cents, all these prices being 
f.o.b. at makers’ mills. For small lots 
from stock, jobbers charge the usual! 
advances over these prices. 


SHOVELS. — Several makers report 
that orders booked in August were a 
little better than in July, and they look 
for still larger trade in this month. 
Prices are reported as holding quite 
firm. Jobbers continue to quote $11 per 
doz. for fourth grade plain black, and 
$12 per doz. for polished from stock to 
the retail trade. 


STEEL PIPE.—The new demand for 
butt weld sizes of steel pipe used for 
building purposes is quite heavy, and 
the mills are still back in shipments 
from two to three months. Very few 
large orders are being placed for line 
pipe for gas and oil lines, and the new 
demand for lap weld sizes is also quict. 
With most mills shipments are in ex- 
cess of new orders. Prices on small 
lots from stock are as follows: 
Black Galvy. Black Galv. 
ee 
4%... 3.36 ae 
3g.... 3.36 $5.00 
b 4.17 5.43 
a 6.56 216..24.68 een 
Above prices per 100 ft. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


August Business in Cincinnati Registers 
30 Per Cent Increase Over 1922 


(Cincinnati office of HARDWARE AGB) 

CONSERVATIVE estimate of volume of business 
A during the month of August this year, as compared 

with the same month last year, puts the increase in 
favor of this year at approximately 30 per cent. 
the customary midsummer dullness, business has been very 
satisfactory, and during the last week of the month a 
noticeable pickup was reported in orders. 
ever, continues to be of the hand-to-mouth character, and 
while orders are no less numerous, quantities are not as 


Despite 


Buying, how- 


case. 


remainder of the year. 
plan of purchasing continuing in effect, and in some cases 
this policy is being carried to extremes, such as when job- 
bers advise dealers to stock up on some items of which 
there is expected to be a short supply, little heed is given 
to the admonitions. 

There appears to be no reason to believe that business 
will be other than good during the next few months. 
Stocks on dealers’ shelves are as low as ever has been the 


All indications point to the present 


True, there has been a falling off in building ac- 
tivity, the value of new buildings in Cincinnati alone fall- 
ing off $1,000,000 in August as compared with last year. 
But the figures for the first eight months of this year 
show a substantial gain over the same period last year, 
and indications point to new high figures. 


heavily specified as usually is the case. 

There is no indication that the failure to place heavier 
orders is due to the expectancy of lower prices on the 
part of the dealers. The price situation is unusually 
stable, and no radical changes are looked for during the 


Reading matter continued on page 106 
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THE HOME 


RIGHT NOW-— 


New Homes Built This Year Are 
Nearing Completion 


HIS display material will help bring you the hard- 
ware sales. 


Hundreds of thousands of houses were started this 
spring. Most of them are nearly finished now. Their 
builders are in the market for hinges, butts and hard- 
ware. They are thinking house, talking house and in- 
terested in everything that must be bought for the 
house. 


You want the hardware sales. The attractive mate- 
rial illustrated on this page was deliberately designed 
to help you get them. It comprises the most complete 
window display material we have ever offered to Mc- 
Kinney dealers. Tastefully arranged in your window, 
these pieces are sales-attractors that hit now while the 
iron is hot and build immediate business. 

They are all free of charge. Send us the attached coupon 
to-day for full details contained in our booklet on sales-winning 
windows: “Just out front.” It will be sent you immediately 
upon request. It contains complete information on the Mc- 
Kinney display material—how to get it and how to use it to 
best advantage. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts and Hardware 


PUBLIC BULL santa 








The large cut-out is an im- 
pressive display, beautifully 
lithographed in six colors, 
measuring 45 inches wide by 
30 inches high. It is a sure 
attention-getter for everyone 
interested in building. The 
four smaller cards are artis- 
tic easel panels, 11 by 14 
inches, lithographed in full 
colors, and attractive assets 
in any window. All of this 
material is free upon request. 


McKINNEY 
Mec. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I am interested 

in your free offer 

for window display 

material. Please send 

me complete information, 

including your booklet — 
“Just out front.” 


Address..........0+ 


Signed.. 
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AXES.—Quite a heavy demand 
ported; prices very firm. 
ALCOHOL (DENATURED).—Nothing 
new to report; no price changes; de- 
mand steady. 
We quote 


re- 


from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Denatured alcohol, 44c. gal. 


AMMUNITION. — Orders coming in 
better volume; prices unchanged. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—Un- 
usual demand for spotlights; weed 
chains also moving well, as are other 
fall goods; prices stable. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Spark Plugs.—Champion X, 45c. 
each; in lots of 100, 48c. each. 
Rid-O-Skid .and Deluxe 
5 per cent off; in lots of 
-3 off; in lots of 50 sets, 
Spotlights.—Delta No. 20, $2.70 
each; in lots of 12, $2.60 each; Delta 
No. 24, $2.10 each; lots of 12, 92 
each; Delta No. 25, $2.70 each; in lots 
of 12, $2.60 each; New Delta Model 
No. 65, $4.25 each; in lots of 12, 
$3.90 each. 
Snap-on Wrenches.—No. 101, mas- 
ter service sets, $15.25 each; No. 202, 
heavy duty sets, $8 each; No. 404, 
universal socket sets, $7 each; No. 
505B, screwdriver sets, 93.40 each; 
less 40 per cent on all Snap-on 
wrenches, f.o.b. Milwaukee. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Demand getting 
a little better; prices, on account of 
new extras, firmer; no changes as yet. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine bolts, small sizes, 
45 and 10 off; large sizes, 40 and 10 
off; carriage bolts, large, 30 and 10 
off: small, 35 and 10; stove bolts, 70 
and 10 off; semi-finished nuts, 9/16- 
in. and smaller, 70 and 5 off; larger 
sizes, 70 off. 


BALE TIES.—Moving well; 
changed. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 9-ft. 15-ga., $1.45 per bundle; 
9%-ft., 15-ga., $1.52 per bundle: 9-fi, 
14-ga., $1.65 per bundle; 9%-ft., 14- 
ga.. $1.76 per bundle; 10-ft., 14-ga., 
$1.85 per bundle. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. — Orders 
cood; prices firm; stocks in good shape. 
Despite falling off in building construc- 
tion, sales for August ahead of same 
month last year, and_ considerably 
higher for year to date than similar 
period of 1922. 

COAL HODS.—Demand 
and improving steadily; 
changed and steady. 
CUTLERY. — Sales uniformly good; 
prices strong, largely on account of 
prospect of German competition being 
altogether banished on account of the 
situation in the Ruhr. 

CARBON DRILLS.—Supply houses re- 
port business improving; prices un- 
changed but firm. 

We 
stocks: 
list. 

EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Demand steadily improving; 
prices stiff. 

We quote from 


prices un- 


good 
un- 


fairly 
prices 


quote from 
Carbon drils, 60 


Cincinnati jobbers’ 
and 10 off 


Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 28-gage, 5-in. eaves trough, 
$4.75 per 100 ft.; 28-gage, 3-in. cor- 
rugated conductor pipe, $5 per 100 ft.; 
3-in. corrugated conductor elbows, 
$1.75 per doz. 

FILES.—Demand steady; prices un- 

changed, ranging from 55 to 60 off list. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Reductions of 

approximately 10 per cent put into ef- 

fect in pails and tubs; no changes in 
garbage cans. Demand fair. 


HARDWARE AGE 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Galvanized Tubs.—No. 0, $5 doz; 
No. 1, $6.15 doz.; No. 2, $6.90 doz.; 


No. 3, $8.45 doz. 
Galvanized Pails.—10- -qt., $2.35 doz.; 
55 doz.; $2.85 doz.; 


12-qt., y 14-qt., 
16-qt., $3.40 doz. 


Garbage Cans.—Witt No. 1 with lid, 
$3.75 each; No. 2 with lid, $4.35 each; 
No. 3, $5 each; Witt pails, with lids, 
No. 7, 1.60 each; No. 8, $1.80 each; 
No. 9, $1.95 each. 

HANDLES.—Jobbers report fair de- 
mand for hickory handles; prices dis- 
playing advancing tendency. 
HATCHETS AND HAMMERS.—Sales 
have been good; indications point to 
continued good business; prices firm and 
unchanged. 


LANTERNS.—Fall business 
up; prices steady; jobbers’ 
fair shape. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Supreme, No. 210, $7.75 per 
doz.; Supreme, No. 240, $12.75 per 
doz.; 130 Midget Vehicle lanterns, red 
lens, iron clamp, enameled, B. E. 
lens, $17 per doz.; 160 Supreme, $12.75 
doz.; 100 Supreme Electric, $15 doz.; 
Monarch, $8 doz.; Monarch, 
glow, $10 doz.; D-Lite, 
Little Wizard, $8.50 doz.; Blizzard, 
No. 2, $13 doz.; Blizzard, brass fount 
and top, 918 doz.; Buckeye Dash, $14 
doz.; Railroad, No. 39, $15 doz. 

LAWN MOWERS.—Orders for next 
year coming in nicely at recently ad- 
vanced prices. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Common lawn mower, 12-in., 
$5.75 each; 14-in., $6 each; 16-in., 
$6.25 each; better grade, 12-in., $7; 
14-in., $7. 25; 16-in., $7.50; cheap ball 
bearing, 14-in., $7.75; 16-in., 98; reg- 
ular ‘ball bearing, 14-in., $9; 16-in., 
$9.55; 18-in., $9.75; high-wheel ball 
rie 14-in., $10.25; 16-in., $10.65; 
18- $11; high =— ball bearing, 
a 5 knives. r -in., $12.75; 18-in., 
913.50; 20-in., $14.2 

NAILS.—Much talk regarding higher 
prices by mills. Nothing definite has 
been heard, however. Demand good; 
shipments much improved; stocks in 
good shape. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Common wire nails, $3.60 per 
keg, base. 

OILERS.—Demand from the automo- 
bile garage trade good; sales generally 
satisfactory; prices unchanged. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Zine oilers, 30 off; copper- 
plated oilers, 70 off. ' 

OIL STOVES.—Some fair 
Looked; prices strong. 
PAINTS AND OILS.—Mixed paints 
steady; linseed considerably lower; tur- 
pentine off 1 cent per gal.; lead ad- 
vanced % cent per lb.; sales good. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Ready mixed paints, $2.90 
per gal.; linseed oil, in single barrels, 
97c. gal.; turpentine, in single bar- 
rels, $1.91 gal.; white and red lead, 
in 12%-lb. kegs, 14%c. per Ib. 

POULTRY NETTING.—Demand fair, 
prices as last quoted. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Poultry netting, galvanized 
before weaving. 50 and 5 off; gal- 
vanized after weaving, 50 off. 

RIVETS.—No changes in price re- 
ported; advances expected; demand 
good. 

ROOFING PAPER.—No further change 
in situation, though some manufactur- 
ers have made slight advances. Local 
jobbers have not made changes as yet. 
Demand is considered good. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Standard, light, $1 per sq.; 


picking 
stocks in 


orders 


September 13, 1923 


medium, 
per sq.; 
medium, 


$1.30 per sq.; heavy, $1.60 
Holdfast, light, $1.40 per sq.; 
$1.65 per sq.; heavy, $1.95 
slate surface roofing, 85-lb. 
per sq., both red and 


per sq.; 
quality, $2 
green. 


ROPE.—A slight advance in prices has 
been put into effect; demand fair; 
stocks good. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Best grades, Manila, 1c. 
per lb.; sisal, 134¢c. per Ib. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: All sizes, 50 and 10 off 


SASH CORD.—Prices steady; demand 
fair. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


stocks: Best grades, 78c. lb.; cheaper 
grades, 42c. Ib. 


SASH WEIGHTS.—Nothing new to re- 
port; demand still fair; prices un- 
changed. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: . Cast iron sash weights, $2.70 
per 100 lb 


SCREWS. — Demand sstill fair, with 
prospects of a revision upward in 
prices. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine screws, 60 and 5 
off; cap and set screws, 70 off; lag 
=e 45 and 5 off; wood screws, 

off. 


SKATES (ICE).—Fair orders reported; 
prices unchanged. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Common ice skates, 85c. pr.; 
nickel plated, $1.25 pr.; nickel plated, 
hardened runner, 92.10 pr.; hockey, 
$1.70 pr.; ladies’ skates, $1.13 pr. 


STOVE PIPE.—Fall shipments now 
being made; demand showing much im- 
provement; prices very firm. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 29-gage, 6-in. knockdown, 
blued pipe, $14.50 per 100 joints; 28- 
gage, 6-in., $15.25 per 100 joints; 6-in. 
elbows, 29- -gage, blued, $1.40 doz.; 
polished, $2.10 doz. 


STOVES AND RANGES.—Some deal- 
ers report interest in stoves and ranges 
for new residences, while jobbers ex- 
pect a heavy fall business. No price 
changes have been reported. 


SUGAR KETTLES. — Manufacturers 
have reduced prices 10 per cent and 
local jobbers have changed quotations 
accordingly. 
SOLDER.—Demand 
changed. 

We quote 
stocks: Warranted, 
28% Ib. 

STEEL SHEETS.—Jobbers report or- 
ders fair; prices holding firm. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: No. 10 blue annealed, 4.25c. 
lb.; No. 28 black, No. 28 
galvanized, 6.35c. 

TAPS.—Demand for taps fair; prices 
unchanged. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Taps, %4-in. to %-in., 40 ani 
10 off; 7/16-in. to %-in., 30 and 10 off. 

WHEELBARROWS. — Demand _ still 
very good; stocks in better shape; 
prices firm. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Cheaper wheelbarrows, steel 
trays, $3.85 each; better grade, $5.10 
each; contractors’ barrows, $5.40 
each; concrete barrows, $5.90 each. 


WIRE CLOTH.—Fair interest shown; 
prices as last reported. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Black painted, 12-mesh, $1.90 
per 100 sq. ft.; opal, $2.50. 


WEATHERSTRIP. — Demand _ picking 
up; prices steady. 


fair; prices un- 


from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
half and half, 


5.35c. Ib.; 
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and result in an increased 
demand for 4iR-Way and 
other R-W products. R-W 
advertising is more ex- 


. Like Dining Out-of-Doors tensive than ever, regularly 


y a . aching millions of buyers 
When dining rooms become hot and stuffy in summer, aia 5 / 

food loses its favor and appetite its zest. Of course, many through many of the lead- 
families move the dining table to the porch, but that means ing national publications. 
inconveniences which lessen the enjoyment of meals, ks . . 
R-W advertising is also 


The windows of the modern dining room are equi . 
» pains quipped your advertising, for care- 


On stormy days and in winter, with 4iR-Way Multifold Window Hardware. Thus it may be 
snug-fitting AiR-Way windows . of ° " ¢ ‘ , 
guclads ellvaln, whid ant cold. thrown wide open to the gentle, cooling breeze, affording all ful attention to the new 


They're absolutely weather-tight : ar P Par , : ; i 
phot ae Be apc te the comforts of outdoor dining while retaining the conven- customers _ it brings into 
iences of the indoor dining room. ; 


_ your store will make these 
AiR-Way provides a weather-tight window which slides s 
people your steady patrons. 


and folds inside, leaving a wide, unobstructed opening. If 


Multifold desired, 4iR-Jiay windows may be partially opened for 


. ventilation at any point. Easy to operate—no interference 
Window Hardware from screens and drapes.. Ideal for sun rooms and sleeping Write Our 


Dentin tlatiiiae wmebs porches, as well as bedrooms, living rooms and kitchens. 
ing without first investigating the 

many advantages of AiR-Way hard- Most hardware and lumber dealers carry AiR-Way hard- N B a n h 
ware. Write today for your copy of ware in stock. If mot, they will order it for you from our earest r c 
Catalog O-28, which tells all about it nearest branch. Remember, there is no substitute for AiR-Way 


ichards-Wilcox Mf: (0. rl tbiaian Department A— 


" Omaha for full information about 
Kansas Cit P , t 

Indianapolis gs yong AiR-Way and other profitable 
St. Louis ICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN Co., LTD. ; ’ : 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal ee R-W products. Also ask about 


AN Hanger for any [ 


aan Exclusive manufacturers of ‘‘Slidetite’’—the original sliding-folding garage door hardware our numerous sales-getting free 





dealer helps. 











Richards-Wilcox Mfé.f0. ces. 


A Haneer for any Door that Slides.’ Omaha 
Kansas City 


AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. } payin 


RICHARDS-WILCOX ~ CANADIAN’ CO. |# San Francisco 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 
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HARDWARE AGE 


September 13, 1923 


Approach of Fall Stimulates Business 
in Twin Cities—Prices Stabilized 


(Minneapolis office of HARDWARE AGE) 
EALERS report somewhat better 
D conditions prevailing with the 
approach of the fall season and 
consequent demand for fall merchan- 
dise. Sales in general are showing a 
gradual improvement, which is expected 
to continue during the balance of the 
year. 

Automobile supplies and accessories 
continue to be in good demand and an 
excellent volume of business is being 
done, 

Prices appear to have become more 
stabilized, and very few price changes 
are expected at least until after the 
first of the year. 

Jobbers are now busy making ship- 
ments of fall merchandise ordered 
earlier in the year. 

ASH SIFTERS.—Jobbers are now 
making shipments to dealers on fall 
orders; prices remain unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Square wood sifters, 
3.75 per doz.; round metallic, $4 per 
doz.; wood barrel, $12 per doz. 

AXES.—Some improvement is noted in 
the demand with the approach of colder 
weather; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Single bit axes, base 
weights, $14; double bit, base weights, 
$19 per doz. 

BALE TIES.—Sales showing steady 
gain; stocks fair; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Single loop bale ties, 
65 per cent from lists. 

BOLTS.—Better demand; stocks ample; 
prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Both small and large 
carriage bolts, 40-5 per cent; small 
and large machine bolts, 40-10 per 
cent; stove bolts, 70 per cent; lag 
screws, 50 per cent. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—While the 
bulk of the builders’ hardware to be 
used during the balance of the year has 
no doubt been arranged for, there still 
continues to be a very substantial vol- 
ume of sales. Stocks are rapidly get- 
ing into better shape as regards de- 
livery. 

COAL HODS.—Jobbers are making 
shipment of orders received earlier; 
normal demand expected; prices stiff. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: 17-in. open japanned 
$3.75; 18-in., $4.25; 17-in. funnel 
japanned, $4.80; 18-in., $5.25; 17-in. 
open galvanized, $5.30; 18-in., $5.80; 
17-in. funnel galvanized, $6.65; 18- 
in., $7.10 per doz. 


EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR PIPE 
AND ELBOWS.—Sales good; stocks 
fair; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28-gage, 
lap joint, S. B. 5-in., $5 per 100 ft.; 
conductor pipe, 28-gage, 3-in., $4.75 
per 100 ft.; conductor elbows, 3-in., 
$1.55 per doz. 

FILES.—Average demand; stocks good; 
prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.u.b. 


Twin Cities: First grade files, 50-10 
per cent; second grade files, 60-10 per 
cent, from standard lists. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Sales fair; 
price declines in other districts expected 
to follow kere. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, Stand- 
ard No. 1, $6.85 per doz.; No. 2, $7.75; 
No. 3, $8.95. Heavy galvanized tubs, 
No. 1, $12; No. 2, $13.25; No. 3, $14.50. 

HAMMERS AND HATCHETS.—Aver- 
age demand; stocks good; prices fair. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Carpenters’ hammers, 
Maydole No. 11%, $13.50 per doz.; 
Plumb, HF81, $13.25 per doz.; River- 
side, No. 611%, $13.25 per doz. 
Hatchets, Plumb broad, No. 2, $19.40 
per doz.; Plumb shingling, No. 2, $15 
per doz.; Plumb claw, No. 2, $16.25 
per doz, 


LANTERNS.—Steady improvement 
sales; stocks good; prices stiff. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Dietz lanterns, long or 
short globe, $13.50 per doz.; Embury 
lanterns, No. 210, $7.75 per doz.: No. 
240, $12.75 per doz.; No. 130 Midget 
vehicle ianterns, $17 per doz. 


NAILS.—Sales continue good; stocks 
in better condition; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Standard wire nails. 
#4.10 per keg, base; cement coated 
nails, $3.60 per keg, base. 


OIL HEATERS.—Some interest being 
shown; stocks good; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Japanned polished steel, 
3-qt. capacity, $3.50 each; nickel pol- 
ished steel, 4-qt. capacity, $5.40 each. 

PAPER.—Demand remains good; 
stocks ample; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: No. 2 tarred felt, $2.25 
per cwt.; red rosin sheathing paper, 
$3.25 per ewt. 

PYREX OVEN WARE.—Demand con- 
tinues good; jobbers’ stocks good; 
prices as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Transparent ‘baking 
ware, Casseroles, No. 101, $15.96 per 
doz.; No. 197, $14.04 per doz. Pie 
plates, No. 202, $6 per doz.; No. 210, 
$8 per doz. Bread pans, No. 212, $7.20 
per doz. Utility pans, No. 231, $8 per 
doz. Tea pots. 2-cup, No. 12, $20 per 
doz.; 4-cup. No. 24, $24 per doz.; 
6-cup, No. 36, $28 per doz. 


ROPE.—Sales good; stocks 
prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o0.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grades manila 
rope, 20%c., base; best grade sisal 
rope, 16%c., base. 

SANDPAPER.—Steady demand; stocks 
ample; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grade, No. 1, per 
ream, $6.50; second grade, No. 1, per 
ream, $5.85: garnet paper, No. 1, per 
ream, $16.50. 


SCREWS.—Sales showing some im- 
provement; stocks good; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Flat head bright screws, 
75-5 per cent; round head blued 
screws, 72% per cent; flat head 
japanned, 67% per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 70 per cent; round head 
brass, 67% per cent. 


SKATES.—Jobbers arranging fall or- 
ders for shipment and report some new 


ample; 


business; stocks fair; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Twin Cities:: Men's No. 1624 plain 
skates, 80c. per pr.; 1624%, $1.15 per 
pr.; 524%, $1.21 per pr. Ladies’ No 
5624%, $1.06; Nestor Johnson hockey, 
plain, $7.50 per pr.; nickel plated, 
$8.50 per pr. 

SNOW SHOVELS AND SIDEWALK 
SCRAPERS.—Fall shipments now be- 
ing made by jobbers; stocks good; 
prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Good grade scrapers, 
$4.75 per doz.; straight handle wood, 
$4.85; straight handle steel blade, 
$5.25; galvanized steel blade, D han- 
dle, $12 per doz. 


STEEL SHEETS.—Fair demand; stocks 
good; prices as for some time past. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: 28-gage galvanized steel 
sheets, $6.45 per cwt.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $5.45 per cwt. 


STEEL TRAPS.—Retail demand will 
soon develop; stocks good; prices 
steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Victor No. 0, $1.65; No. 
1, $2; No. 1%, $3.05; No. 2, $3.97; 
Newhous Oneida Jump, No. 0, $2.07; 
No. 1, $2.38; No. 1%, $3.48 per doz. 


STOVE GOODS.—Some demand begin- 
ning to develop; jobbers’ stocks good; 
prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Stove boards, crystal- 
lized, 28 x 28, $16.15; 30 x 30, $18.70; 
36 x 36, $23.65. Stove pipe, uniform 
blued, 28-gage, 6-in. knocked down, 
$14.60 per 100 joints; common 6-in. 
corrugated elbows, $1.35 per doz.; 6- 
in. adjustable charcoal iron, $1.95 per 
doz. Dampers, cast iron, wood or 
coil handles, $1.59 per doz. Stove 
shovels, 14%-in. japanned, 60c.; 21%- 
in. Jumbo japanned, $1.55; 14-in. 
Jumbo Jr., 90c. per doz. 

TACKS.—Good demand, especially in 
bill-poster tacks; stocks good; prices 
steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: 8-oz. American cut, 82c.; 
8-oz. tinned carpet, 96c.; 8-oz. blued 
carpet, 82c.; No. 11 double pointed, 
38c, 


WEATHERSTRIPS.—Early for retail 
demand; jobbers report fair volume of 
sales; prices as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: %th and %th wood 
and felt, $1.85 per 100 ft.; l-in., $2.60 
per 100 ft. 


WIRE.—Demand only fairly active; 
stocks good; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Barbed wire painted 
cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.70; galvanized 
cattle, $3.97; painted hog wire, $3.96; 
galvanized hog wire, $4.25; smooth 
black annealed No. 9, $4 per cwt.; 
smeoth galvanized annealed, $4.45 per 
cwt, 


WRENCHES.—Demand very good; 
some lines developing shortages; prices 
steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Agricultural wrenches. 
60 per cent; Coes wrenches, 40-10 
per cent; engineers’ wrenches, 25 per 
cent; knife handle wrenches, 40-10; 
Stillson, 60-10; Trimo, 60-74%; snap- 
on wrenches in sets, Master service 
No. 101, $15.25: No. 202, $8; No. 404, 
$7; No. 505B, $3.40; less 40 per cent, 
f.o.b. Milwaukee, 
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The live hardware 
dealer says: 


GOOD LUCK 
Jar Rubbers 


are made by 


BOSTON 
WOVEN HOSE & 
RUBBER CO. 


Cambridge, Macs. 


Makers of BULL DOG, 
MILO and GOOD 
LUCK Brands of 
Standardized Garden 
Hose. 

















‘‘My, How Those Women Talked! 


‘“They were discussing ways of canning. 
Some used water bath or pressure apparatus, 
others canned in their ovens or fireless cook- 
ers, others used old-fashioned open kettles. I 
never heard a hotter argument. 


“But I found they all agreed on one thing. 
They all used GOOD LUCK jar rubbers. 


“‘And judging by the way things go at the 
store, they were thoroughly representative of 
the home canners of the whole country.” 

















Interior of store of Tibbits & Root, Cooperstown, 


Tibbits & Root Sell $300 in Aluminum 
in | Hour and 30 Minutes 


HE firm of Tibbits & Root is 

located at Cooperstown, N. Y.., 

a section made famous by the 
great American author, J. Fenimore 
Cooper, in his “Leather Stocking 
Tales.” Cooperstown, with a popula- 
tion of not over 2500, under the 
guiding hand of Tibbits & Root has 
proven to be a fine market for local 
aluminum ware sales. 

E. A. Tibbits informs us that he 
is very enthusiastic over these spe- 
cial sales, particularly so since their 
previous experience with one or two 
items had not been anything remark- 
able. 

Two Sales Last Year 


Last year two of these sales were 
put on, one in May and one in No- 
vember. 

Prior to the first of these sales, 
they had bought on several occasions 
“specials” in aluminum ware, such as 
small sauce pans and the like, buy- 
ing from twenty-five to fifty at a 
time and placing them on display in 
the store without any special adver- 
tising to connect up with them. As 
a result, in each instance, they had 
about as many left over as they sold, 
which did not make them over-en- 
thusiastic over “specials.” 
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However, with the advent of their 
special aluminum sales quite differ- 
ent sales methods were put into 
effect. 

For the first one they bought $333 
worth of a certain make of assorted 
aluminum ware, adding to this stock 
about fifty pieces from previous 
“specials” which had not sold. 

Publicity Paves the Way 

In the instance of the sale under 
consideration, they were informed of 
certain special efforts which they 
were to make in advance of the sale 
by way of giving it local publicity. 

They followed out their local pub- 
licity as designated: 

(1) Extra large space advertise- 
ment in weekly paper. 

(2) Large handbills printed and 
distributed from house to house. 

(3) Same handbills mailed to 
about 200 farmers in outlying dis- 
tricts. 

These handbills and the local ad- 
vertisement were carefully planned 
to incite a real interest on the part 
of the readers. 

The sale was scheduled to start at 
nine in the morning, and it did not 
start until the clock struck the hour. 
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Mies 


At this time the store was so full 
of people that they could not move 
about comfortably, and at ten-thirty 
$300 worth of aluminum ware had 
been sold. 

When they closed for the night 
there were just twenty pieces left 
in the store. 

The tea kettle was made a draw- 
ing card and the price was made 
such that it was a real value. Of 
course, many folks were disappointed 
in not being able to buy a tea kettle, 
as this item did not last long in the 
assortment, for no favors were shown 
in making sales. 

Several of these customers bought 
tea kettles from the regular stock 
rather than go home without one, 
purchasing at the same time smaller 
items from the big assortment. — 

Mr. Tibbits also tells us that in 
1921 they had an aluminum sale 
which left them with only thirty- 
five pieces and that, aside from the 
May, 1922, sale of $333 worth of 
utensils, their November, 1922, sale 
was for a similar amount and left 
over only forty pieces. 

Later on the firm put on another 
special aluminum ware sale amount- 
ing to $312. 


Reading matter continued on page 112 
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Victor Flour Sifter, No. 1 


Sac 

The Victor Flour Sifter is the highest grade manufac- 
tured anywhere and yet it costs no more. The 
beveled or V-shaped agitator made of three thick- 
nesses is so folded and shaped as to give the strength 
and resistance of an arch, which striking the bowl at 
the correct angle, presses the flour steadily and evenly 
thru the wire cloth. 


Note the agitator has four blades, giving full efficiency 
to the operation of sifting. Housewives appreciate 
the care that has been used in the designing and mak- 
ing of this product. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Corporation 


41 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WORCESTER BUFFALO DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The articles for this sale were 
of a somewhat different character, 
in the assortment being mostly 
larger pieces such as dishpans, tea 
kettles, water pails and double 
boilers. 

On some of these items, Mr. Tib- 
bits tells us that their store profit 
is almost negligible if discernible at 
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all, but they do figure tremendously 
on good-will from them, and all 
told they averdge up to a fair over- 
all profit for. the whole sale. 


$20 for Advertising 


They figure on spending about $20 
for advertising each time, and find 
that it is a good investment. 
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People are continually asking them 
when they are going to have an- 
other sale, and, figuring that this 
curiosity and interest keeps the name 
Tibbits & Root before the local buy- 
ing public, the firm is very enthusias- 
tic over the results which have come 
to them in the past two years of 
sales in aluminum ware. 
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NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES CONVENTION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 16, 17, 18, 19, 1923. Head- 
quarters Marlborough-Blenheim, T. James 
Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 505 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES BRANCH OF THBP 
NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES CONVENTION AND EXHI- 
BITION, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 15, 16, 17, 
18, 1923. Headquarters, Shelburne Hotel. 
T. James Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 505 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 17, 18, 19, 1923. Opening session 
will be held on the evening, of Oct. 16. 
Headquarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. F. D. 
Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 


KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, Louisville, Jan, 24, 25, 1924. 
J. M. Stone, secretary-treasurer, 202 Re- 
public Building, Louisville, Ky. 


MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, City Audi- 
torium, Denver, Colo., January, 1924. W. 
W. McAlister, secretary-treasurer, Boulder, 
Colo. 


WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT AND HARD- 
WARB ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Missouri 
Theater Building, Kansas City, Jan. 15, 16, 
17, 1924. H. J. Hodge, Secretary, Abilene, 
Kan. 


WEST VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Huntington, 
Jan 15, 16, 17, 18, 1924. James B. Carson, 
secretary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Cadle 
Tabernacle, Jan. 29, 30, 31, Feb. 1, 1924. 
G. F, Sheely, secretary, Argos, Ind. 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Lincoln, 
Feb. 5, 6, 7, 8, 1924. Geo, H, Dietz, secre- 
tary, 414-419 Little Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwau- 
kee Auditorium, Feb, 6, 7, 8, 1924. George 
W. Korlney, manager of exhibits, 1476 
Green Bay Avenue, Milwaukee. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary-treasurer, Stevens Point, 
Wis. 


MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Grand 
Rapids, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 1924. Karl S. 
Judson, exhibit manager, 248 Morris Ave- 
nue, Grand Rapids. A. J. Scott, secretary, 
Marine City, Mich, 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, Incorporated, Con- 
vention and Exhibition, Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, Feb. 12, 13, 
14, 15, 1924. Sharon E. Jones, secretary- 
treasurer, Wesley Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 
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Iowa * RETAH. HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Des Moines, Feb. 12-15, 1924, 
A. R, Sale, secretary-treasurer, Mason City, 
Iowa. 

New YorK RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Feb, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1924. Headquarters, McAlpin 
Hotel, and Exhibition at Seventy-first Regi- 
ment Armory. John B. Foley, secretary, 
412-4138 City Bank Building, Syracuse, 
N. Y¥. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Cincinnati, Feb. 19 
22, 1924. James B. Carson, secretary, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND Ex- 
HIBITION, February, 1924, San Francisco. 
LeRoy Smith, treasurer, 112 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 

Missour!I RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Marquette 
Hotel, St. Louis, Feb. 26, 27 and 28, 1924. 
F. X. Becherer, secretary, 5106 North 
Broadway, St, Louis. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary, 1924. Leon D. Nish, secretary- 
treasurer, Elgin, Ill. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, composed of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia and Tennessee, Con- 
vention and Exhibition, Atlanta, Ga., May 
27, 28, 29, 1924. Walter Harlan, secretary, 
701 Grand Theater Building, Atlanta, Ga. 








Gage Mark, Feature of New 
Segal Lock 


The Segal reversible iron night latch, 
recently placed on the market by the 
Segal Metal Products Co., Leonard 
Street, New York City, is substantial 
in design and handsome in appearance 
and built to withstand rough usage. 


The lock is constructed with patented 
gage marks to enable the carpenter to 
indicate with pencil marks the precise 
location where the cylinder hole is to 
be bored. This interesting feature, 
which is designed to permit absolute 
accuracy in installation without the 
risk of spoiling doors, is indicated by 


the arrow in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The case and strike are of iron 
and the cylinder and knob of bronze. The 
dimensions are 3% x 2 7/16 in. Of 
solid bronze, the bolt has a throw of 
9/16 in. The backset is 3% in. and the 
cylinder is adjustable to doors from 1 
to 3 in. in thickness. Three Liberty Sil- 
ver keys are provided and the number of 
key changes unlimited. A handsome 
japanned finish is provided. The latch 
is reversible for right or left hand doors 
opening in or out and is packed with 
regular nosing and flat strike. The 
company also makes a reversible minia- 
ture night latch of the same design. 


Efficient Utility Vise Has 
Removable Pipe Jaws 


To fill an insistent demand for a 
larger household and garage vise the Co- 
lumbian Hardware Co., Cleveland, has 
placed Model 144-A on the market. An 
exclusive feature claimed for this vise 
is its removable pipe jaws which make 
it a very handy utility vise in the pri- 
vate garage or home workshop. Its 


jaw width is 4 in. with an opening 
spread of 6 in. It weighs 26 pounds 
and is packed in individual cartons 
measuring 4 x 6 x 15 in. The remov- 
able pipe jaws hold pipe % to 1% in. 
Columbian Vise No. 144-A is made with 
wrought steel sliding bar, may be used 


as either stationary or swivelbase vise, 
built with cold-rolled steel screw an 
handles and is fitted with renewable 
hardened steel jaw faces. Six cartons 
are packed in a case. These same fea- 
tures are found in Model 143 which is 
a lighter vise weighing 13 pounds, with 
3-in. jaw width and 3%-in. jaw spread. 


Reading matter continued on page 114 
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One-third more strength 
than the Strongest 


by actual test 


COES WRENCH COMPANY 


“In business since 1841” 
Worcester Mass. 
Distributed by 
J. C. McCarty & Co., 29 Murray St., N. Y. 
J. H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers St., N. Y. 
Fenwick Freres, 8 Rue de Rocroy, Paris, France 














Washington News 


(Continued from page 95) 


ly, that between $50,000,000 and $60,- 
000,000 to be used in cooperative mar- 
keting was available, and that plans 
now under way promised to meet the 
farmers’ needs. In Mr. Cooper’s opinion, 
75 per cent of the so-called agricultural 
distress is psychological and 25 per 
cent real. 


More Government Buildings Needed 


Further stimulus to the building in- 
dustry may result if Secretary Mellon’s 
plan for substituting new government- 
owned structures for hundreds of pri- 
vate buildings should be adopted. The 
Secretary is convinced, the government 
should take immediate steps looking 
toward a building program for housing 
government activities. not only in 
Washington, but throughout the nation. 

Mr. Mellon feels that the coming Con- 
gress should take up the matter with a 
view to framing a program of con- 
struction to be continued over a term 
of years, but to be inaugurated just as 
soon as practicable., The House ap- 
propriations committee has had the 
matter before it. 

The needs of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the Treasury and Veterans’ Bu- 
reau particularly have become so press- 
ing, according to official reports to the 
Secretary, that in his opinion there is 
some question now whether the govern- 
ment can afford to wait much longer 
for labor and building prices to recede. 


Hoover Opposes Building Now 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover some 
time ago proposed the departments 
hold back their building programs until 
such time as the labor involved in con 
struction would be in more need of em- 
ployment, and the addition of govern- 
ment building would not tax the con- 
struction facilities of the country. The 
Federal Reserve Board, shortly after 
also notified Federal Reserve banks to 
postpone building operations for the 
Same reasons. 

In spite of this opinion, which has 
been generally held by a large circle of 
those studying the building problems 
of the government, Secretary Mellon is 
now represented as feeling that the 
necessity for government-owned space 
has become too great to wait longer. 
Whether building costs will go down 
materially within the next year was a 
problem for which Treasury officials 
did not care to forecast a solution. 

In Washington the need has become 
serious in the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau. Income records are scattered 
through scveral buildings. 

_In the handling of some big corpora- 

tion taxes it is necessary for the cases 
to go through various branches of the 
bureau in separate buildings, entailing 
a loss of efficiency and operating ex- 
penditure. It would be a very great 
saving. Secretary Mellon believes, to 
have all the internal revenue records in 
one building. 

Furthermore. one of the most im- 
portant and serious factors in the situa- 
tion is the danger of fire. Tax records 
of the American people are scattered 
throughout this city in frame firetraps, 
liable to destruction, under a severe fire 
hazard. 

It would be an economy to build a 
new home for the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, it is pointed out, as the saving 
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would in actual fact amount to more 
than the interest on the investment in 
a new building. 

Regardless of whether there may be 
a strike in the hard coal fields at any 
time before next spring, it is a com- 
forting thought that at the present 
time there are 32,000,000 tons of an- 
thracite in the bins of consumers and 
retailers. These figures are supplied by 
the Anthracite Bureau of Information 
= may be accepted as absolutely reli- 
able. 

This figure represents 45 per cent 
of the 70,000,000 tons of fresh mined 
anthracite consumed by North America 
each year. It represents 35 per cent of 





Radio Battery Possibilities 


BOSTON syndicate recently 

purchased 8000 radio “B” 
batteries from an Ohio manufac- 
turer. These sell for $3 apiece. 
For the past two months sales 
were made at the rate of 1000 a 
week by this New England or- 
ganization. This should give hard- 
ware dealers a glimpse at the 
tremendous possibilities of radio 
batteries. 











a total annual production of 90,000,000 
tons, inclucing coal used at the mines, 
sold to the government or to railroads 
or mined by the Hudson Coal Company, 
which does not publish data on its busi- 
ness. 

Since April 1 the mines have ex- 
ceeded all records for production, ac- 
cording to the anthracite bureau. Since 
June 1 they have averaged 2,000,000 
tons a week, or at the rate of 104,000,- 
000 tons a year. 


In Fortunate Position 


The northwestern group of coal- 
using States and western Canada are 
considered in the most fortunate posi- 
tion, in view of the possibility of a 
stoppage in production. Ten million 
tons have been shipped up the Great 
Lakes. Distributors believe this as- 
sures sufficient coal to all the common- 
wealths served by the lakes, including 
the principal hard-coal using States, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
the Dakotas. 

Mine operators and shippers say that 
the coal has disappeared from Great 
Lakes docks and storage plants more 
rapidly than usual. due to last year’s 
strike shortages and the buy-early cam- 
paign. Thus, there is reported less coal 
at lake ports than usual. 

Distribution of anthracite to New 
England, the Middle Atlantic and 
South has been restricted until recent- 
ly, so the Northwest might be stocked 
up before navigation closes. Conse- 
quently the latter regions have received 
smaller percentares of the winter sup- 
ply, although they. too, have been 
shipped more than the customary ton- 
nage to date. 


Car Loadings Break All Records 


There is no more reliable barometer 
of business activity than the loading of 
freight cars. A new high record for 
ear loadings in the first seven months 
of a year is revealed by the announce- 
ment that 27,957,211 cars were loaded 
in this period of 1928, jvst made by the 
Car Service Division of the American 
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Railway Association. These figures 
were compiled from reports from rail- 
roads in all parts of the country. 

Not only was this a greater loading 
than for a similar period in any previ- 
ous year, but it was 4,683,387 cars more 
than were loaded in the same period 
of 1922. This is an increase of 20 per 
cent, over last year, when car loadings 
suffered by the decrease in coal load- 
ings due to the miners’ strike. 

One of the outstanding reasons for 
the increase in car loadings was the in- 
crease in general business. The load- 
ings of merchandise and miscellaneous 
freight, generally accepted as a cri- 
terion of the manufacturing conditions 
throughout the country, were 1,638,140 
more than last year, with a total of 
16,466,907 cars. 

Coal loadings, of course, showed a 
tremendous increase this year as com- 
pared with last, on account of the 
miner’s strike in 1922. The record of 
the American Railway Association 
shows that 5,533,155 cars were loaded 
with coal during the first seven months 
of this year, an increase of 48% per 
cent, over the 3,724,660 cars loaded in 
the same period of last year. 

Forest products were also in demand 
as indicated by the report of 2,181,757 
cars loaded, an increase of 546,038, or 
33.38 per cent, over the same period of 
last year. A large part of this increase 
was due to the increased building of 
homes. 

Grains and grain products showed a 
decline during the period. The 1,193,- 
649 cars loaded were 104,791 cars, or 8 
per cent, under the same period of last 
year. 


Antitrust Suits Follow Slashing of 
Gasoline Prices 


The Department of Justice is ad- 
vised that the recent slashing of gaso- 
line prices has brought forth a crop 
of suits against several of the oil com- 
panies under the antitrust laws of 
South Carolina, Georgia and Texas, 
with other States to hear from. Civil 
proceedings involving claims totaling 
$165,000 for alleged violations of State 
antitrust laws, have been instituted 
against the Téxas Company by Attor- 
ney General Samuel M. Wolfe for the 
State of South Carolina. 

Notices to fifty-five suits for $3,000 
each have been served on local officials 
of the company. The complaint in each 
suit charges that the defendant sold 
gasoline at a lower rate than the pre- 
vailing market price “for the purpose 
of destroying the business of a com- 
petitor.” 

Charges of violation of the Texas 
antitrust laws have been filed by At- 
torney General W. A. Keeling against 
the Gulf Refining Company of Houston 
in district court. The petition charges 
that the company entered a conspiracy 
with some 340 filling stations and retail 
companies to control gasoline prices, 
and asks that the charter of the com- 
pnany be forfeited and that it be sub- 
iected to penalties set out in the anti- 
trust laws. 

Charges that the larger oil com- 
panies operating in Georgia are using 
methods which are in restraint of trade 
and which prevent independents from 
dealing with them have been received 
by Attorney General O. M. Napier, who 
is investigating the gasoline situation 
in Georgia. Asserting there is a “vast 
surplus of crude petroleum,” the at- 
torney general declares, “it would ap- 
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4000 of these FREE 


DISPLAYS will go to 
first applicants! 


They are the result of an 
intensive study of the require- 
ments of dealers selling bulbs. 

They stand firmly and prom- 
inently on your counter, or in 
your window, and sell and sell 
and sell! 

Size 10” x 10” x 7” high (ex- 
cept the bulb itself). Simply in- 
sert a NITROGON bulb in the 
hole provided for the purpose, 
then connect this bulb with an 
ordinary socket wired to the 
nearest outlet. When the lamp 
lights up you will appreciate the 
value of this display from a sell- 
ing standpoint. Greatly increased 


sales of NITROGON BULBS 
are bound to be the result. 


Still further effectiveness may 
be added by inserting an ordi- 
nary “on-and-off” plug in the 
circuit. 


Putting a Japanese lamp shade 
over the lamp will shield your 
customers’ eyes and add a touch 
of color. 

Remember, every one of your 
customers who has electricity in 
his home, MUST buy a new bulb 
for every socket in his house 
every 1000 burning hours! 

This display, coupled with the 


NITROGON ELECTRIC 


46-48 Spring Street, 





inherent excellence of Nitrogon 
Bulbs—their greater brilliance, 
longer life, and better illumina- 
tion patterns, will win for you, 
as a NITROGON dealer, an ever 
increasing share of the bulb- 
business in your locality. In 
addition, their unvarying quality 
will make firm friends for your 
store. 


If you haven’t handled Nitro- 
gon Bulbs before, place a sam- 
ple order with your jobber today. 
If you already have them in 
stock send for this NITRO- 
GON display at 
FREE. 


CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


once — it’s 
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The man or woman “from 
Missouri, who wants to see 
it work,” is the most pro- 
spective customer you have 
in your store. The man or 
woman who is convinced by 
demonstration rather than 
by idle words is a sure pur- 
chaser of an Ace. The Ace 
Knife Sharpener welcomes 
the discriminating buyer, be- 
cause it can SHOW results. 


That is why we supply you with 
a demonstration board and ask 
you to demonstrate to your trade. 
It is hardly necessary to call your 
attention to the ease with which 
this can be done. Any dull knife, 
drawn over the steel cutting discs 
of this big little instrument a few 
times, will display the evidence of 
its work. It cannot help but con- 
vince the most skeptical. 


Tested and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 


ACE HARDWARE MFG. CORP. 
Philadelphia 


Knife 


Sharpener 


Better Than a Grindstone 
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pear little short of a crime against the 
public to allow the manipulators to so 
control prices of gasoline, and even 
the present prices in Georgia are high.” 


Cost Finding Systems Attacked 


Trade associations maintaining cost 
'finding and accounting systems have 
| been not a little disturbed over the an- 
|nouncement that the Federal Trade 
|Commission has ordered the United 
| Typothetae of America, its branches 
jand affiliated organizations to cease 
}and desist from employing such sys- 
|tems. Certain of these organizations 
are issuing statements to the effect that 
the Commission’s order has been mis- 
represented, or at least misunderstood. 

Here is the text of the order: 
“According to the Commission’s find- 
ings, the members of the Typothetae, 
direct and control more than 50 per 
cent of all the commercial printing in 
the United States. The Commission’s 
investigation developed the fact that 
the association installed in the estab- 
lishments of employing printers a 
standard cost finding system, and also 





| distributed to its members and others 
/a loose-leaf book known as the ‘Stand- 
/ard Guide.’ 


“This guide, the findings state, is 


|compiled in accordance with the av- 
| erage cost of a composite cost state- 


ment obtained from members who 
furnish monthly reports to the Typo- 
| thetae. The form upon which such re- 
ports are furnished is used by members 
who follow out the rules and regula- 
tions of the Typothetae in the use of its 
cost finding system. The price list com- 
mittee of the United Typothetae of 
America compiles the guide. 

“The Commission further found that 
if all printers using the standard cost 
finding system and the standard guide 
adopted the prices unmistakeably set 
forth in the loose-leaf sheets furnished 
by the Typothetae, all of them would 
reach the same price for the same 
character of printing. The use of the 
Standard Guide and its revisions is 
urged upon the members and others by 
advertising, by letter, by speeches, and 
by the field force of the Typothetae who 
are sent all over the United States to 
show the members and the purchasers 
of the guide how to use it. All non- 
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members using the Standard Guide 
would be likely to reach the same prices 
as members.” 

The Commission’s order specifically 
prohibits the respondents from— 

(1) Conducting its system of educa- 
tion in principles and methods of cost 
accounting in such way as to suggest 
any uniform percentage to be included 
in selling price as profit or otherwise by 
members or others using such system 
of cost accounting. 

(2) Requiring or receiving from 
members and others using respondents’ 
uniform cost accounting system, identi- 
fied and itemized statements of pro- 
duction costs for the purpose of calcu- 
lating average, normal or standard 
costs of production and from publishing 
them to members and the trade gen- 
erally as a “Standard Price List” or 
“Standard Guide” or association cost or 
price list under any other name. 

(3) Compiling and publishing for use 
by members and others in the same 
trade, average, normal or standard pro- 
duction costs with instructions or sug- 
gestions for the translation of such 
standard costs into selling prices under 
the name of “Standard Price List” or 
“Standard Guide” or any other name. 


Respondents Claim Misrepresentation 


The findings of the commission have 
been misinterpreted, according to the 
executive secretary of the Typothetae 
of Washington who denies that the 
local organization has ever attempted 
to fix prices. The installation and 
maintenance of cost accounting systems 
is urged upon all members, but this 
system determines costs only. 

What the product is sold at is a 
matter for each member alone to de- 
termine. The cost system installed by 
the local organization has had the in- 
dorsement of leading accountants 
throughout the country and also is 
claimed to have been approved by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

The educational activities of the 
Washington Typothetae embrace ac- 
counting, advertising, salesmanship, es- 
timating, cost finding, business admini- 
stration, printed salesmanship, appren- 
tice training, etc. The Federal Trade 
Commission has not ordered this work 
discontinued. 





Unique Broom Is Refillable 


Neat, durable and economical, the 
“Everlast” Refillable Broom, made by 
the C. F. W. Broom Co., 313-A Plym- 
outh Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, can be 
refilled at one-half cost of a new broom 
when it has become worn out. The 
handle is made of specially treated 
hardwood and is threaded to screw into 
an aluminum shell. As may be seen 
from the accompanying illustration, the 
handle comes sharply to a point. This 
point fits into a spring steel wedge, 
which forces grooves in the filler to 
mesh with ridges on the inside wall of 
the shell, holding the filler firmly in 
place. 

The shell is made of aluminum and is 
threaded to fit the handle and has 


ridges on the inside wall which fit 
grooves on filler. The wedge is made 
of spring steel and fits into the filler. 
The pointed handle forces the wedge to 
spread, which in turn forces the grooves 
on the filler to mesh with the ridges on 
the inside wall of the shell, holding the 
filler firmly in place. The filler is made 
of the best Illinois broom corn obtain- 
able, vulcanized together in molds 
under very high pressure. The grooves 
are put in during the vulcanizing proc- 
ess. The finish is warranted to be dur- 
able and permanent. Only straight 
corn is used, eliminating the old-fash- 
ioned bulky shoulder. Corn in the 
filler is not stiffened by being wired to 
the handle, with the result that there is 
a spring to the aluminum shell. The 
company also makes factory brooms. 
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